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/THE DOOM OF .. . 
_.. THE SWORD. 











WEEK or two have passed since the German Emperor, 
who loves a tall soldier as dearly as did his great ancestor, 
inspected three Life Guardsmen in the great quadrangle 

of Windsor Castle. One of them did not matter, for he was 
simply in undress. The other two were instructive types. The 
first, as a somewhat cynical writer in the Times observed, was 
equipped in all the panoply of peace. He was a noble spectacle 
with his scarlet tunic, his glittering helmet ‘with its flowing 
plume, his burnished cuirass, his spotless gauntlets, and his huge 
jackboots. But he was not fit to fight. He rode, with his 
equipment, at least 1gst., and he was about as conspicuous a 
target as the heart of a rifleman could desire. The barley-corn 
would have shown clear, black, and deadly through an open 
sight against the silver sheen of his cuirass. On the field of 
war he would have attracted bullets as surely as if he had been 
a magnet and they had been of steel or iron. Beside him was 
the fighting man, arrayed in khaki or mud-colour from head to 
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foot, with not so much as a button glistening upon him, dressed 
in fact upon rational principles so as to attract the eye as little as 
might be. Insignificant but warlike, he was a sign of the change 
which has come over the appearance of war. Gone for ever is 
the pretty dandyism before battle of ancient days. Vanished 
is the spirit in which the Spartans combed their long hair before 
the battle, or the French guards donned clean lace ruffles and 
new gauntlets. In its stead has come the full recognition of the 
fact that war is a stern business, and that the soldier, if he is to 
be effective and if he is to have a chance of surviving, must be 
dressed as carefully with a view to avoid observation as if he 
were going partridge driving in Norfolk. To this end khaki is 
about as good a colour, for South Africa at any rate, as can be 
infused into the texture of any new and sound garment. Indeed 
there is nothing to beat it except the colour of a countryman’s 
coat, whatever its original hue may have been, after years of 
exposure to sun and wind and rain. That is perfect. 

So much, at least, our military authorities had recognised 
before this war began. But the war has taught us other lessons 
notwithstanding, and the price of them has been heavy, far 
heavier indeed than it ought to have been. It was notorious 
all the time that the Boers intended to devote special attention 
to the officers, and to set aside picked marksmen with the object 
of singling them out. That practice used not to be considered 
honourable in ancient days—it was not regarded as “ playing the 
game’; but in this case it was well known to be the game 
which the Boers intended to play, and the obvious parry to 
it would have been to render the officers indistinguishable from 
the men in dress, equipment, and arms. A considerable move 
was made in this direction ; but it did not go far enough. Some 
of the Guards’ officers went out with glittering ornaments in 
front of their helmets—lambs tricked out for the sacrifice. Others 
neutralised the effect of their khaki by metal buttons, which, 
as the correspondent of the Daily Telegraph has pointed out, 
glittered in the sun like bits of looking-glass ; and at first all 
carried swords. The swords were in brown leather scabbards, 
it is true, but to a keen-eyed enemy they were more than 
sufficiently conspicuous, and in the early days of the campaign 
our officers fell in great and entirely disproportionate numbers. 
The swords, we believe, are entirely discarded now. The 
officers carry rifles and bayonets, and there is absolutely nothing 
to distinguish the captain from the soldier, except that the former 
wears Stohwasser gaiters and a revolver, whereas the latter 
wears putties and no revolver. Even here we should like to 
see an assimilation. Everything ought clearly to be done 
to make men and officers as like one another as the partridges 
in a covey or the sheep in a big flock. We cannot afford 
to give away chances. 

The upshot of all this is conveyed in the words of our title. 
Save as a ceremonial weapon, in which capacity it may take its 
place beside the gold lace, the cuirass, the “ glittering spur and 
the bright sabretasche,” the sword is doomed. With it goes an 
immense amount of traditional symbolism. For, be it observed, 
the officer’s sword has been to him as the colours are to the 
regiment, the emblem of his honour. In poetry it is the ‘good 
sword which carves the casques of men.’ In romantic stories 
the officer who is a suitor for a woman’s hand has been heard to 
say that his sword is his fortune. After Majuba, when the news 
of the decision to retire came, there was one stern officer who 
burst into tears, and there was anotker who broke his sword 
across his knee; and when the day of trouble comes, and an 
officer is tried by court-martial, he takes his sword with him as 
the outward and visible sign of his position as an officer and a 
gentleman. No singer, living or dead, has celebrated the glory 
of the sword in language so full of fire and truth as Mr. Henley 
in his ‘‘ Song of the Sword”: 

‘* Bleak and lean, grey and cruel, 

Short-hilted, long-shafted 

I froze into steel ; 

And the blood of my elder, 

His hand on the hafts of me, 

Sprang like a wave 

In the wind as the sense 

Of his strength grew to ecstasy ; 

Glowed like a coal 

In the throat of the furnace ; 

As he knew me and named me 

The War-Thing, the Comrade, 

lather of honour 

And giver of kingship, 

The fame-smith, the song-master.” 
There, in all the vigour of a Norse saga, is the poetry of the 
sword; and it must go. But, saving poetry and romance, there is 
very little of any value which will go with the sword. Except in the 
most expert hands, it is a very poor weapon indeed even in a hand- 
to-hand fight, and the officer on service never draws it until the 
order to charge is given, although he often uses it, sheathed, as a 
walking-stick. Little, if any, execution is done with the sword 
in a campaign of this sort, or with the sabre either. Nothing is 
done with either which could not be done as. well, or better, on 
foot with the bayonet and with the revolver, on horseback with 
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the lance—a terribly effectual weapon, as this war has shown—and 
with the revolver also. In the last weapon we are, particularly 
after study of the records of the American Civil War, confident 
believers; and the use of it is far more easily acquired than that of 
sword or sabre, of which very few men are masters. So let the 
sword go. It is the symbol of valour and of honour, but they will 
remain. Never, indeed, has either been displayed with more 
signal brilliance than in this unhappy but unavoidable war. The 
sword goes, and with it practically all the pomp and circum- 
stance of war; but the essential qualities of the British fighting 
man endure for ever, and so long as we possess these no more 
need be desired. Above all things let us be workmanlike. 
A serious point which must be considered when these regiments 
come back, and when we are setting our house of war in order, 
is whether, in order to attract recruits, it will be necessary to 
keep up the panoply of peace, for really, when you come to 
think of it, it is not very comforting to reflect that the soldier’s 
great-coat is about the only part of his uniform which is of the 
slightest use on active service. Our own idea is that when 
soldiers can ‘“ get eneugh o’ fechtin’”’ recruits will be plentiful. 
It is the life in barracks which wearies. 














by great ladies and great actresses in khaki, which stir 
the hea~ts and unloose the purse-strings of English- 
men; and we have not a word to say against any one of them. 
Only it were no bad thing if somebody, who desires to recite 
something full of majestic fire, would ask Mr. Henley to permit 
the recitation of the last ot the series which he calls ‘‘ Rhymes 
and Rhythms.” For nobility of conception and for fiery 
strength one verse of that poem is worth all these new things 
put together. Read it, and see how it sets the blood coursing: 
‘‘ Ever the faith endures 
England, my England :— 
‘Take us and break us: we are yours, 
England, my own! 
Life is good, and joy runs high 
Between English earth and sky: 
Death is death; but we shall die 
To the song on your bugles blown, 
England— 
To the stars on your bugles blown.’” 


\ [ UCH is heard in these days of patriotic songs, recited 


It is with much regret that we learn from a private source 
that we have in all probability been unjust in our censure of the 
Intelligence Department. We have said, and others have said 
also, that the Department was useless if it was unaware of the 
magnitude of the Boer preparations for this war. But our most 
recent information is to the effect that the Intelligence Depart- 
ment knew all these things quite well, and that they warned the 
Government time after time. That, clearly, is one of the 
matters which will have to be looked into in a very searching 
fashion when the war ends. 





A correspondent writes: ‘* The account of the sad misfortune 
which has fallen to the lot of some of Sir William Gatacre’s 
troops reminds me of an effort which I once made to help a young 
Militia officer who desired to pass into the Army. The effort 
took the form of hearing him say his lessons, so to speak, the said 
lessons being in the form of question and answer. One question 
was to this effect: ‘If you were in an enemy’s country and were 
desirous of knowing whether a certain river were fordable or not, 
what course should you adopt?’ The answer, I remember, 
struck me as being surprisingly simple in more ways than one. 
It was merely ‘Enquire of the inhabitants,’ and the layman’s 
criticism on that answer was that the inhabitants would be more 


‘ likely than not to attempt to mislead.” In all seriousness it 


seems necessary in extreme cases to rely upon local guides; but 
in such circumstances it is thoroughly desirable that the natural 
disposition of guides towards treachery should be checked by 
keeping them in such a position that death may be the instant 
reward of any attempt to betray those whom they pretend to lead. 
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Candidly we should have thought it would have been possible 
to secure the services of persons of undoubtedly British blood 
and affections, who would have been competent to guide General 
Gatacre in the very difficult country in which he was placed. 

It becomes abundantly clear that the Mauser bullet, partly, 
perhaps, because of the tremendous velocity with which it flies, is 
a remarkably humane missile. In more than one case, notably 
that of Captain Buchanan Riddell, of the old Sixtieth—who is an 
old Haileyburian by the way—one has hardly finished mourning 
over an Officer’s serious wound in the stomach before he has 
been back on duty again. In these circumstances it is hardly to 
be wondered at that the Boers should “fake” their bullets a 
little by cross-cutting and filing off their ends That must be 
what some war correspondents mean when they accuse the 
enemy of using Dum-Dum bullets or “ explosive” bullets. The 
first accusation can hardly be accurate in its strict interpretation, 
for, “‘slim”’ as the Boers are, they are hardly likely to have 
secured a store of ammunition from the factory in India. Nor, 
unless in exceptional cases they have used express rifles, do we 
believe that the Boers have used explosive bullets. Expanding 
bullets, as Englishmen have often had to argue, are quite another 
pair of shoes. 





Candidly, it must be confessed that we feel some littie shame 
when we read these promiscuous accusations against the Boers. 
Their abuse of the white flag, now completely established, is 
gross and unpardonable, but when regard is paid to facts which 
are beyond question, there is really little if anything for us to 
say about expanding bullets. Firstly, we ourselves invented the 
Dum-Dum bullet because we found the solid bullet to be deficient 
in stopping power, and we used it in native wars. Then in the 
course of last July we sent to Bisley, and, it is believed, to South 
Africa also, a quantity of Mark IV. ammunition, the bullets in 
which had a hole punched into their tips with a distinct view to 
expansion, and there is no doubt that but for a certain untoward 
accident at Bisley, Mark IV. would still be in use. At present, 
judging from some cases of ammunition which we examined 
recently at Southampton, Mark II., which is solid nosed, appears 
to be what is sent to the front. But still, whining about Dum- 
Dums does not, in the circumstaiices, lie in our mouths, and it is 
not quite manly. Do what you will with a Mauser or +303 bullet, 
and it will not produce near:, zo terrible a wound as that inflicted 
by a Martini or a Snider. 


The Chamber of Agriculture has done well to formulate its 
opposition to the use of preservation and colouring matter in the 
preparation of dairy produce. To take one substance, boracic 
acid may, as is claimed, be harmless when taken in small 
quantities, but the average Londoner scarcely dreams of |e 
extent to which he is dosed with it. He has it in his “ fresh” 
country milk and cream, in his fish and chop, and in his butter— 
Danes, Normans, and Australians could not get the last article 
forward in condition without its aid. Nearly all foodstuffs that 
are brought to this country uncured are treated with it. Colouring 
matter is mostly applied to butter’ to produce the uniformity so 
much in demand. The Danish factories turn out the same 
article straw-coloured for Newcastle, and yellow for more Southern 
consumption. Nor is it wholly in the pigment that the evil lies— 
it affords the very best cover for adulteration against which the 
chemist is powerless if it be done discreetly. Margarine can be 
employed to a considerable extent without its use being provable 
by analysis. 





The adulteration of milk is a grievance against which no 
effectual remedy is yet discovered Luckily water is not always 
poisonous. During the long drought it was a common practice 
for dairymen to make up their morning supply, those who were 
moderately honest, from condensed milk—a quarter of a mile of 
carts has been seen waiting outside the chief repository of this 
product. It may have been necessary, but the purchaser ought 
surely to have been told what sort of mixture he was getting. 
Perhaps he might have preferred to buy it direct from the 
grocer’s shop. But the dishonest in the old-fashioned way had 
recourse to the pump. These are facts very notorious in the 
trade where, if you buy a business, the vendor will in many cases 
disclose the exact number of gallons he has been able to add 
with impunity. We write this from no second-hand gossip, but 
from a knowledge of veritable facts and direct information. The 
case is so bad that the honest man anxious to sell honest goods 
has little or no chance. 

A tendency has been manifested to pitch into Mr. Walter 
Long, M.P., for being too optimistic in regard to the increase of 
agricultural prosperity. No doubt this is very reasonable, since 
many farmers are suffering as acutely as ever they did from 
depression. This is due to two causes. First, there is little or 
no improvement on the poorer kinds of land; and, secondly, 
all the others have not as yet adapted themselves to the new 
conditions under which agriculture has to be conducted. It is 
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therefore naiural for them to cry out. But the sense of the whole 
matter was expressed the other night by Mr. Albert Pell when 
he said that a great future was awaiting English landlords, only 
they must educate, if not themselves, their sons, to take 
advantage of it. In other words, the prosperity of which proofs 
are even now visible will be different from that of the past, as it 
must spring from entirely different causes, and he who would 
reap the benefit must study “ things as they are.”’ 


It gives us no small pleasure to congratulate Lady Warwick 
and the Warden of her hostel at Reading, Miss Bradley, on the 
unmixed success of the first year of the Women’s Agricultural 
Institution at Reading. Founders’ Day was celebrated on 
Saturday, in the presence of quite a large number of important 
persons, including Mr. Asquith, who made an encouraging 
speech. but much more important than any speech were the 
facts which were recorded. The original scheme was limited 
to one hostel. In the course of one year it had been necessary 
to add a second. Young women had come not only from the 
United Kingdom, but from America and even Silesia. For 
ourselves, we have no sort of doubt that the hostel is doing 
excellent work. Nothing is more plain than that the difficulties 
of British agriculture may be alleviated, if not solved, by 
intelligent management of the dairy, the garden, and the poultry- 
yard. And it is equally clear that women, with their infinite 
capacity for taking pains, and their careful attention to minor 
details, are eminently suited for that kind of work. 


The retirement of Mr. Lathbury from the position of editor 
of the Guardian, which he held with conspicuous ability for many 
years, will be very widely regretted. It is explained with a 
candour which is rare in such cases. It is not said that 
Mr. Lathbury is ill or that he has earned his rest, although, as a 
matter of fact, he has earned that rest abundantly. He leaves 
his post simply and solely because the proprietors of the Guardian 
disagree with the views which he holds concerning the judgment, 
or opinion, or whatever it was, recently given by the Archbishops 
at Lambeth. This is a matter into which there is no need for us 
to enter. What does concern us is, that the proprietors are 
hardly lixely to find a successor to him who will make the 
Guardian so readable and so workmanlike a paper as it has been 
of recent years. It was worth taking as a thorough and well- 
balanced weekly journal, quite apart from its ecclesiastical 
tendencies, because Mr. Lathbury was and is an able and 


industrious man. However, there is one comfort—Mr. Lathbury * 


is not only a journalist, but also an enthusiastic gardener, and we 
suspect that he will enjoy his retreat in Surrey more than ever 
now that he is free from the demands of the printer. 


Fishing reports from all the country-side agree in showing 
that the pike is increasing in numbers, though possibly not in 
the size of individuals in our rivers generally, and also that his 
merits as a good sporting fish are being recognised more and 
more. But, sporting fish as he is, we are far from pleased by this 
general increase. There are other fish more sporting, and the 
pike and they will not lie down in peace together until the 
millennium comes ; in pieces, inside the pike, is their only possible 
association at present. Exceptionally, we learn that pike are 
decreasing in the Teme, that excellent trout and grayling stream 
whereon heavy war is waged against them. The grayling has 
been in a tantalising mood this season. The weather and the 
water have both seemed favourable enough for his capture, but 
he has declined to show his usual appreciation of the customary 
lures—the red tag of artifice or the succulent gentle au naturel. 
He is always a capricious fish. Perhaps he needed a few sharp 
frosts to put his appetite on ec ;e. At any rate, he has got them. 

The Cornish fishers have been taking draughts of herring 
that really recall the Scriptural miracle. The boats, in one or 
two instances, have actually overturned by reason of their over- 
lading with the captured fish, to the risk of life and damage of 
property. But it ought to give a cheap supply of the best 
possible fish-food to the West Country. If only the herring were 
not so plentiful, so that a herring and a-half costs three half- 
pence, it is very sure that he would be one of the most highly- 
prized fish in the market, as he is one of the most highly 
flavoured. If there is one that beats him it is, perhaps, his own 
small cousin, the sprat. But the sprat, again, it is hard to get a 
self-respecting cook to give you, because it is socheap. If it were 
scarce, this again would be nearly as much appreciated as the 
whitebait. 





The Fortnightly contains a remarkably interesting and 
suggestive article by Mr. Julian Moore on ‘“‘ A Lost Principle of 
Beauty in Architecture.” What is it that gives to the buildings 
of old time, classic as well as medieval, Gothic no less than 
Greek, that ‘‘sweet undoubting majesty”’ which the modern is 
quite unable to attain? It is not, as we confess to have imagined, 
simply the tone of age. It is a deliberate and thoughtful 
departure from the Euclidean rigidity of the straight line, a 
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studied irregularity. A Greek or Gothic architect did not aim 
at exact straightness any more than an artist would use a ruler 
in drawing a picture. Place your hat at the corner of one of the 
steps of tie Parthenon and try to sight it from the other end; 
you will find it hidden by a gentle curve which rests the eye. In 
like manner the rising sides of a Greek pediment were usually 
‘“‘humped” slightly, the architrave was a wavy line, the 
vertical sides of medieval door or window were inclined to one 
another, walls were never plumbed, curves were ensued every- 
where. It is this which gives to our old English cottages their 
rare beauty and restfulness. It is the neglect of it which makes 
the new ones eye-sores for the most part. The article is full, in 
fact, of valuable suggestion. 





The Eastern Counties maintain their unenviable reputation 
as the lethal chamber of rare and vanishing birds. The last 
victim is a honey-buzzard, killed at Frampton, near Boston, and 
a correspondent of the Daily Telegvaph, deploring the manner in 
which protective enactments are set at defiance, declares that the 
secret of this open contempt for the law is to be found in the 
wholly inadequate penalties imposed for breaking it. We suspect 
that the real explanation is ignorance. There are very few 
persons who have had the opportunity of seeing a_honey- 
buzzard, and there are unfortunately a great many wielders of 
the gun who, when they see a bird which they do not know, 
cannot resist the temptation to bring it down with a view to 
closer acquaintance. At the same time, when, as in this case, it 
is clear that the crime can be brought home to the offender with 
certainty, the punishment ought certainly to be exemplary. 





lor the honey-buzzaréd is a remarkably interesting bird. So 
long ago as 1780 Gilbert records that ‘a pair of them built 
them a large shallow nest, composed of twigs and lined with dead 
beechen leaves, upon a tall slender beech near the middle of 
Selborne Hanger.” He continues: ‘‘ The egg was smaller and 
not so round as the common buzzard’s, was dotted at each end with 
small red spots, and surrounded in the middle with a small bloody 
zone.” Later on White falls foul of Ray for describing this bird as 
the honey-buzzard, because some combs of wasps happened to be 
found in one of their nests, and suggests that it was for the grubs 
and not for the honey (which, in fact, we never saw in a wasps’ 
nest) that the combs were taken to the nest. Markwich, in 
a later note of the same edition, explains that Ray never 
thought the honey-buzzard fed on honey, that he called it 
Buteo apivorus et vespivorus, and that he said expressly that it 
brought up its young on “the maggots or nymphs of wasps.” 
Mr. Charles Dixon, in ‘‘ Lost and Vanishing Birds,” describes 
its food as grasshoppers, frogs, lizards, mice, worms, and small 
birds. On the other hand, Mr. Aflalo says: ‘* Wild bees and 
honey are the staple food of this inoffensive bird during the 
warm weather; after which it eats small mammals, reptiles, 
birds, and even worms.” As for the honey, Mr. Aflalo would 
have been prudent to cite his evidence. 

A new notion for a bicycle gymkhana is suggested by the 
fashion lately come into vogue in Australia of rabbit catching on 
bicycles. We understand that the idea is torun the rabbit down 
and ride over him, rather in the manner of bicycle polo. There 
is, of course, the element of cruelty in it that seems inseparable 
from all sport; but it must be good fun. There seems no 
reason why the idea should not be developed a good deal, so that 
you might have a miniature kind of pig-sticking on cycles, and 
bustard catching on cycles; and the use of the lasso might be 
combined. Obviously this is feasible only on a treeless plain, 
without undergrowth, and fairly” free of boulders and pitfalls, 
and probably it is necessary that the rabbits should either be 
stopped out of their burrows or headed off from them. With 
the Jack Rabbits of America, that do not go to ground at all, 
there might be rare sport when the grass is not too high, or 
perhaps with hares on the Downs. 





Our Portrait Illustration. 


ISCOUNTESS CASTLEREAGH, whose portiaic forms 

our frontispiece, was married only the other day to the 
eldest son of the Marquess and Marchioness of Londoncerry. 
She is the daughter of Mr. Henry Chaplin, statesman, sportsman, 
and gentleman, one of the-most popular men in England. Some 
day or other, but be it hoped not for a long time, Lady Castlereagh 
will become Lady Londonderry. She will then be mistress of 
two great houses, Wynyard in the North of England, and 
Newtown Stewart in the North of. Ireland, in both of which 
houses Royal visitors have been entertained time after time. 
Indeed, when the Duke and Duchess of York visited Newtown 
Stewart a couple of years ago the list of visits upon which Lord 
Londonderry and his predecessors had entertained Royal visitors 
had attained a tremendous length. 
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) one sions of a day’s shooting of a 
very- highly interesting character in é 
their mid-November. The venue ? 
lakes was Bere Wood, a tract of 4 
ll, in 700 acres quite worthy to be 
described as a forest, which 
lies in the southern part of 
ation the pleasant county of Dorset 
last rather less than a mile from 
, and Bere Regis, five miles from 
er in Lulworth, and six from Ware- 
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Frederick Erlanger, Count R. 
So Canisy, Mr. John Spiller, Mr. 
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dead sons, Captain C. E. Radclyffe 
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‘ show, in the sunlit luncheon 
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for the time of year; they show 
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best snap-shot of a big rise would 
add very little to the value of these 
unique pictures. 

The two dominant and essen- 
tial features of Bere Wood are its 
wide extent and the abundance of 
the undergrowth. These render it 
a matter of paramount necessity 
that the number of beaters, and of 
well-trained spaniels and retrievers 
too, should be large. Moreover, in 
such a wood the discipline of the 
beaters becomes a matter of impor- 
tance, and the plan of campaign 
must necessarily be a matter of 
anxious and skilful thought. Guns, 
also, must be more than commonly 
numerous, and sporting shots in the 
open can hardly be shown in very 
greatabundance. Some such there 
were on this happy day, but the 
majority, we suspect, would be such 
as would come to the sportsmen 
shown in the beautiful picture 
of the line down a ride, and 





many of the stands would un- W. A. Rouch. “MARK FORWARD!” Copyright—"' C.L." 
questionably be far more difficult ; a: 
than that which Count Canisy—it is surely he—occupies there. Not for pheasants only is Bere Wood famous. _ It is, in 
His place, indeed, is an excellent one. The dip of the ground most seasons, a favourite haunt of our old friend scolopax, the 


woodcock, or as used to be said 
‘““when we were boys,” the 
devil. (It was ungrateful, for 
our rare woodcocks gave usa 
world of sport). But neither 
at Bere Wood nor elsewhere 
are woodcocks quite what they 
were. That, however, is in 
all probability a mere matter 
of season, and, when the time 
comes for a few more _ hard 
winters in the place of the 
mild winters which we have 
been, some of us, enjoving, 
while others, of more robust 
temperament, deplored them, 
a!l will probably be right again, 
Bere Wood has yielded forty- 
two woodcocks in two days 
before now, and no doubt it will 
do itagain. But the most pre- 
cious among the denizens of 
this great wood are the roe- 
deer, one of which, the fruit 
of Mr. Raymond Radclyffe’s 
bow and quiver, is shown with 
its slayer, and his accomplished 
retriever, Royal, by his side. 
The other sportsman in the 
picture has been introduced 








W. A. Rouch. A FINE ROEBUCK. Copyright—"C.L." already. These roedeer, of 

which there are known to be 
holds out a promise of high birds, there is a fine patch of about eighty in Bere Wood, must add greatly to the attraction 
clear sky for them to fly across, but there are also guns of what is clearly a very attractive and sporting shoot, and they 


further on placed in positions of 
greater difficulty, and others, no 
doubt, still further on, who will 
have but a momentary glimpse 
of pheasants as they flash like 
meteors over narrow gaps. A 
big wood, in a word, calls for good 
and straight and quick shooting, 
and for exquisite skill in driving, 
and probably even that dogmatic and 
rather superior teacher of sports- 
manship, Mr. Archibald Stuart 
Wortley—the reference is to ‘* The 
Pheasant: Fur and Feather Series ”’ 
—might find some difficulty in 
managing such a wood to perfec- 
tion. At best a great many birds 
will escape without being fired at ; 
the harvest from 3,000 birds turned 
down in such a wood will never be 
quite so big as that from the same 
number of birds turned out in 
several coverts; but from the point 
of view of spo.t that is no great 
matter, and the shots in a big weod, 
well managed, are sporting and full ; 
of variety. W. A. Rouch, COUNT CANISY. Copyright—"* C.i.” 
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have the further ad- 
vantage of providing 
sport at a time when 
other sport is slack. 
For you may take 
them in two ways. 
You may shoot them, 
when driven, with a 
fowling-piece, as has 
apparently occurred 
in this case. Then 
they add variety and 
substance to the bag; 
or, in the season of 
the year, you may 
stalk them with a 
rifle. Then, indeed, 
shall you learn the 
true insight of the 
saying, ‘* Vitas hin- 
nuleo me similis,’”’ for 
there is no more 
timorous and evasive 
creature. And here 
let the writer make 
candid confession 
of ignorance. This 
roedeer—or stag, to 
be precise —was a 
revelation to him. W. A. Rouch. COLONEL W. E. BRYMER. Copyright—"'C.L." 
He knew that the roe 
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iength, that one being the 
first, which gives a mer- 
ciful beginning to the 
round. 

Another new course 
of which good things are 
spoken, although it is net 
yet open, is that at Sun- 
ningdale (charming name 
in this foggy season !), 
near Ascot. Willie Park, 
we understand, has the 
disposition of the course 
in his most capable hands. 
We trust that he will 
not make the error that 
has been made in one or 
two of the greens near 
London, laid out by 
hands that should have 
been no less capable, of 
arranging distances  ac- 
cording to the present 
lensths that a drive from 
the tee will take the ball, 
forgetting that as the 
grass we.rs down, and the 
turf hardens . under the 
tramp of a succession of 
golfers, the distance to 
which balls will run in- 
creases greatly. But we 
may, no doubt, trust him 
that this mistake be not 
repeated. 


had been indigenous in England as well as in Scotland; he knew Mr. Ireland was defeated by Mr. Walter Richardson, with some odds 
that it had been introduced, with varying measures of success, in allowed, in playing off for the prize that they tied for the other day at Blackheath. 


various parks, such as Leonardslee, and Vaenol, and Windsor ; 
but he certainly did not know that it existed in anything like such 


The wrangle, none too seemly perhaps, about the copyrighting of the new 
rules of golf by the Royal and Ancient Club has been put an end to in what 
is surely the most graceful manner by the withdrawal of the rights of copy 


numbers in Dorsetshire. A reference to that useful work, ‘‘ The altogether. We are given to understand, at least, that they are altosether and 
Encyclopedia of Sport, however, dispersed the clouds of unconditionaliy withdrawn. No doubt it would have been better if they had 


ignorance and ad- 
mitted the sunshine 
of khuowledge. Intro- 
duced at Milton in 
1800 by Lord Dor- 
chester, roedeer seem 
to have flourished ex- 
ceedingly in Dorset- 
shire, where at ‘one 
time they were hunted 
regularly. At any 
rate, they are the 
crowning glory of a 
shoot in Bere Wood. 


ON THE 
GREEN. 


\ | k. HILTON, we 
see, has lately 
been tackled 

rather severely on the 

occasion of the opening 
of the new links at Orms- 
kirk by Peter McEwan, 
the Southport Club’s pro- 
fessional. But this does 
net imply at all that Mr. 
Hilton is out of form; 
indeed, we well know that 
he is playing very finely, 
but McEwan is a danger- 
ous opponent for the very 
best, and is capable of 
producing a game well 
worthy of all the golfing 
traditions that are asso- 
ciated with his name. 
At the same time, it has 
always been our vie 
that Mr. Hilton is stronger 
as a score player than 
in a match; indeed, all 
his records show it. We 
deem him as likely to 
win the open as_ the 
amateur championship any 
year that they are played, 
although the field for 
the former is so incom- 
parably stronger. As to 
this new course at Oims- 
kirk, it is said to promise 
exce.lently well, though 
it has nine holes only ; 
but all these holes, save 


one, are of the good W. A. Rouch. DOWN A RIDE. Copyright—"' 3.4." 





not been copyrighted at 
all, although it was no 
less than reasonable that 
the club should wish for 
some reimbursement — of 
the expenses entailed on it 
in getting the new scheme 
drafted. 


LITERARY 
NOTES. 


LTHOUGH the 
A world of critics at 
larze is not quite 
so enthusiastic as Mr. 
Colvin on the subject of 
Mr. Stephen Phillips’s 
‘“Paolo and Francesca,” 
there is no doubt that it is 
a work of no common in- 
terest. Moreover, since 
Mr. George Alexander will! 
no doubt produce the play 
some day, and since it is an 
essentially literary drama, 
it is a distinctly good thing 
that men should be able to 
read it before they see and 
hear it. But of course 
criticism of a serious work 
is not to be attempted in 
a brief note. The play is 
mentioned partly because 
everybody must read it, 
partly because of a minor 
coitroversy which — has 
alisen in connection 
with it. 

Mr. Phillips has 
made ‘‘ girl” rhyme with 
‘*pearl,” curl,” ‘*whirl,” 
vr some simiar word, I 
forget for the moment 
which, and it really does 
not matter, for, South of 
the Tweed, or at any rate 
of the Humber, we all 
give much the same sound, 
barring the initial con- 
sona..t, to the three words 
named, and most of us do 
not give anything like that 
sound to the irl in ‘‘ girl.” 
So one set of critics, 
pedants perhaps, com- 
plain that the rhyme is 
faulty, and a _ second 
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set turns and rends the first with accusations of pedantry, in which there may be 
something, and with argument, in most of which there is no substance at all. 
They say ‘‘ if ‘girl’ does not rhyme with ‘ pearl,’ with what does it rhyme ?’ 
If it comes to that, why, in the nature of things, need it rhyme with anything ? 
Then they point out that Wordsworth used the same rhyme. But that proves 
nothing, for pronunciation is constantly changing, and the best of poets are 
constantly falling into faulty rhymes. Wordsworth probably said ‘ Dook ” for 
“« Duke,” ‘* Stooard ” for “ Steward,” and he may have said ‘‘ gurl” for ‘ girl.” 
Tennyson makes ‘‘ wood” rhyme with “ bud,” and there is probably not a poet 
of established reputation who has not made free with rhymes in this fashion. It 
is no great matter, but it amuses. For my own part, I should never be inclined 
to resent any rhyme unless it were so contrived as to give to one of the words a 
sound so much out of fashion for the moment as to be almost vulgar. ‘‘ Gurl,” 
for example, is almost vulgar, and that 1s the way in which you must pronounce 
‘‘oirl” if you make it rhyme with ‘‘cur.” as in the famous nursery rhyme, 
‘« There was a little girl, And she had a little curl, And it grew in the middle of 
her forehead.” 

This matter of pronunciation is really a most entertaining subject of study, 
because it is subject to no rules, and I venture to say that any reader who watches 
the peculiarities in the pronunciation of his or her friends will get a great deal 
of amusement out of it, will find it difficult often to say what is right and what 
is wrong, where affectation begins and where it ends. Do you, for example, 
give effect to the ‘*t” in ‘*apostle” and ‘: epistle,” to the “ h 4 in ‘exhaust ” 
or ‘exhort,” or in one of them, or in neither? Is your “c” in ‘ Newcastle” 
hard or soft, your ‘*a” broad or the reverse? Is the “s” in ‘ philosophy ” 
soft or sibilant? More than one Oxford professor pronounces it like a ‘‘z.” 
What about the ‘‘r” in ‘‘iron,” and the “h” in ‘‘ whisky”? 9. you cross 





W. A. Rouch. 


the road or ‘‘crorse” it? And if you ‘‘crorse” it, why should you not ask 
the way of the ‘‘ orficer”? Do you suffer from a ‘ cawf” which may take you 
to your ‘‘cawfin,” or from a ‘‘coff” leading to a ‘‘coffin”? Would you 
make ‘‘ singer ” rhyme with ‘‘linger”? Do you weara ‘‘sewt” or a ‘‘ soot” 
o‘clothes? There is practically no end to the enquiry or to the explanations, 
sometimes a matter of district, sometimes of age, of the differences of 
pronunciation among cultivated persons. 

Under the title, ‘* Wanted: Novels of Observation,” an ‘* Amateur 
Critic” suggested that the “life of a great drapery establishment ” might form 
the theme of a success{ul novel of observation. ‘* A Shopboy ” now writes to 
back the suggestion, adding, ‘*This work should be written, not in the spirit 
of the narrow satirist who would call us ‘ten-shillings-a-week shopboys,’ and 
think his duty well performed ; not in the spirit of Dickens’s Horatio Sparkins ; 
but it should be written in the spirit of broad sympathy by a man who has 
realised the truth of the dictum, ‘To understand all is to forgive all.’ Two 
names recommend themselves to me—the first greatly, the second sufficiently— 
viz, I. Zangwill and Arthur Morrison.” Probably Mr. Richard Whiteing 
would do it at least as well as either of them, but it has been done already, in 
a manner which none of the three is likely to touch, by a man named 
Zola, in *‘ Au Bonheur des Dames,” not, it is true, for family reading, but with 
immense power. 

Two or three criticisms to which I have given vent of late have caused me 
some little anxiety, because they were out of agreement with the general run of 
public comment. For example, I thought, and still think, that ‘* The Human 
Boy ” of Mr. Eden Phillpotts was worth ten of Mr. Kipling’s ‘ Stalky.” _ It is 
a comfort to find that in this matter I am in aztreement—which is not 
preconcerted with Mr. Andrew Lang, who, in ‘‘ At the Sign of the Ship ” in 
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Longman’s, expresses himself exactly to the same effect. I observe, too, that 
in the answers to the catechism concerning favourite books of the year sent out 
by the Academy ‘‘The Human Boy” takes a high place, and ‘“ Stalky ” 
is absolutely not mentioned. He also praises very highly ‘The Treasure 
Seekers,” by ‘* E. Nesbit,” which appears to be one of those rare books which 
are really suitable for children, and likely to amuse.them. ‘*E. Nesbit” is 
really a very versatile and accomplished person. She can write stories, she 
breaks out at times into poetry of great passion and sweetness, and she is 
a highly artistic and acute reviewer. 

There is no doubt that, on the first reading of a b ok of classical position, 
an introduction is always a bore ; but it has its uses afteruards, and Mr. Andrew 
Lang puts them well thus: ‘‘ Often, in writing ‘ Introductions,’ more or less 
critical, to the novels of Scott and Dickens, especially Dickens, I have felt as if 
it were ‘seething the kid in the mother’s milk.’ What business had I, what 
business had anybody, to come, with objections and criticisms, between the author 
and his public? I hope the readers to whom these great classical novels are 
new will also read the novel before they read the preface. To others, of course, 
the study of these criticisms is like conversation about the book with somebody 
who has recently read it. Thus to me, and most peop!e, Mrs. Ward’s preface 
is of high interest. But one ought certainly to have read the novel first, other- 
wise the critique is apt to take off the pleasure and destroy the bloom of the 
romance.” : 

‘‘The Courteous Knight,” borrowed from Spenser and Malory, by 
E, Edwardson, and illustrated by Robert Hope, has reached me late in the form 
of a present from the author, and not in the proper way from Messrs. Nelsons, 
the publishers. Probably at this date a notice will be of little service to the 
work, but my object is to be of assistance to those who desire to find books to 


Copyright—''C.L.” 


give to children at Christmas-time. To them this book ought to be a godsend. 
Some of the very best stories from ‘‘ The Faéry Queen ” and ‘*The Mort d’Arthur ” 
have been laid under contribution, They have been rewritten in the simplest 
possible English. The result is a'collection of tales which, as I know from experi- 
ment upon my own household, charm children. The collection possesses not only 
positive merit, but this negative advantage all too rare in these days—that there 
is not a single particle of harm in it. Moreover, the illustrations, which remind 
one of the old-fashioned woodcut, are remarkably clear and nice. 

Yet another new magazine comes from George Newnes, Limited. It is the 
Sunday Strand, a magazine devoted to religious subjects, which will be uniform 
in appearance with the well-known Strand Magazine. The first number is 
certainly very attractive. [t contains a life of Jesus Christ by Ian Maclaren, 
who is, of course, really the Rev Dr Watson; an interview with Dr. Watson and 
the beginning of an anti-gambling story by Sir Walter Besant ; also some of the 
very best story writers of the day have been enlisted. That the new magazine 
is sure to be successful no man need doubt. The two most profitable kinds 
of literary property are religion and sheer nonsense ; fortunately they are not 
popular for the same reason. 


Books to order from the library :— 


‘* Folly and Fresh Air.” Eden Phillpotts, (Hurst and Blackett.) 

*« The Princess Xenia.” H. B. Marriott Watson. (Harper.) 

‘*In Connection with the de Willoughby Claim.” Frances Hodgson Burnett. 
(Warne.) 

‘« Among English Hedgerows.” Clifton Johnson. (Macmillan.) 

‘« The ‘Life of Wellington.” Sir Herbert Maxwell. (Sampson Low.) 

‘© The Siren’s Web.” Mary Thomas. LOOKER-ON. 
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URING the last five or 
six hundred years a 
great many very excel- 

lent books on falconry have been written—as well as some abomin- 

ably bad; and the literature treating of this sport is perhaps as full 
and interesting as that which centres round any cther. In spite of 
this, the difficulties which beset the falconer are so formidable, and 
the accidents to which he is liable are so innumerable, that there 
is still ample room for some of those words of warning which 
sportsmen as well as military men may listen to with advantage. 
The oldest and best of modern falconers will admit, when they 
are in a candid mood, that they have gone on picking up fresh 
knowledge of their art during the whole of a long life. And, on 
the other hand, beginners may be heard to complain that though 
they have read many of the most approved treatises on hawking, 
they are often floored by some unexpected mischance of which 
they had found no notice in their authors. The fact is that most 
of the best writers, both ancient and modern, when they put pen 
to paper, have already long mastered all the early difficulties 
which once perplexed them. These preliminary trials of temper 
and patience have almost faded from their memory, just as a 
man who has been an expert swimmer ever since he was ten 
years old forgets or ignores the awkward and disheartening 
struggles which he made when learning to swim. Hand-books, 
too, often assume that under given circumstances a hawk which 
has been treated according to certain rules will act in the 
way which the writer describes and the trainer anticipates. 

Unfortunatzly, in some instances the result is like that which 

followed in the storied case of the Oxford Professor’s illustrative 

experiment. ‘You perceive these two phials of colourless 
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liquid? I pour them together, and a brilliant green is produced.” 
And the learned man mingled the two fluids; but they turned to 
a dingy brown, 

Now that more interest is being taken in this country in 
practical falconry, an attempt to fill up some small gaps iu the 
accepted text-books, and to clear up some mysteries which 
remain unexplained in them, will perhaps be read with curiosity. 
Take, to begin with, the earliest operations which the intending 
falconer will probably be called upon to undertake—the feed'ng 
and housing of his newly-acquired hawk. Ten to one the object 
of his attentions will be a_half-grown eyess, more or less 
resembling the strange-looking creatures shown in the illustration. 
These young sparrow-hawks have v ry rightly been left in the 
nest under their parents’ charge until they can stand up quite 
firmly on their long thin legs, and can walk or hop about pretty 
actively from place to place. In the falconer’s lingo they are 
‘“‘branchers.” The more advanced of the two females—standing 
between her brother and sister—could probably flutter along and 
even raise herself some few inches off the ground by the help of 
her soft wing feathers. On the other hand, the male or ‘‘musket”’ 
—known by his much smaller size—-has not grown up nearly so 
fast since he was “disclosed,” or hatched. His head, breast, and 
thighs are all still profusely covered by the snow-white fluffy 
down of infancy. Yet he, like his two sisters, turns a very 
suspicious and mistrustful eye towards the quarter where stands 
their most dreaded enemy. How is that enemy to ingratiate 
himself with these unwilling pupils? Will he introduce himself 
to them by making a sort of raid, and after grabbing at them, 
and chasing them, and finally hunting them down, stuff them all 
into an unlinec' hamper to cool down and reflect upon the rudeness 
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and violence to 
which they have 
been subjected ? 
It is to be 
feared that too 
often this is 
the manner in 
which eyesses are 
“taken.” Yet it 
would generally 
be very nearly as 
easy to effect the 
capture in a 
more sensible and 
kinder way. 
What is to pre- 
vent the captor 
from going at 
night, and, after 
securing the 
young birds in 
their nest by 
clapping a_ net 
over them, lifting 
them gently from 
it into the well- 
padded inside of 
a small hamper? 
Then, after he 
has allowed them a good night’s rest in the impromptu nest, 
which has been placed in a _ well-sheltered and darkened 
room, when he admits the light on the next day the youngsters 
will certainly be hungry, and most probably amicable. They 
will have got used to their new quarters and to the absence 
of their mother, and they will have no special reason to be either 
afraid of their trainer or angry with him. Consequently, when 
ne offers the small strips of fresh meat on the end of his little 
stick the odds are that one or other of the captives will strike or 
pick at them very much in the same way as she would pick at 
the morsels offered by the natural parent. But the mart who has 
begun by chasing and snatching hold of the fierce little creatures 
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which are afterwards to be his foster-children, or who has allowed 
another man to inflict upon them those humiliations, cannot 
reasonably expect them a few hours afterwards to accept humbly 
or gratefully from his hands the delicacies which he awkwardly 
proffers to them. Accordingly, the trainer who begins the 
education of his branchers after a severe fright, and a series of 
indignities already inflicted on them, generally finds it difficult even 
to induce them to eat, and is sometimes driven to the expedient 
of stuffing them. Often he sets about this job single-handed, 
instead of getting an assistant to hold the hawk gently while he 
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opens her beak 
with one hand 
and gets the food 
down her throat 
with a_ small 
stick held in the 
other. If the 
hawks are 
younger, and 
haveonly reached 
the stage shown 
in the second 
illustration, the 
work of feeding 
them is easier. 
But then the care 
of them is pro- 
portionatelymore 
difficult. In the 
case of sparrow- 
hawks, the cap- 
ture of eyesses 
while still 
covered with 
down is almost 
invariably fatal 
to their very 
existence. 
Seldom then do 
they escape the deadly cramp, which paralyses their limbs 
and incurably cripples them. This horrible malady will 
often, but not so invariably, attack the long-winged hawk when 
too early taken; and it must always be guarded against with 
special diligence. The place where the young eyess is kept must 
not only be completely free from draughts and damp, but also 
warm enough at night to compensate to the nestlings for the 
absence of the maternal wings and breast which before had 
sheltered them. 

It is not only cramp and croaks—which latter is a sort of 
asthma caused by a chill—that threaten the prematurely-taken 
hawk. She is also extremely apt to develop into a ‘‘ screamer.” 
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Why this should be so we can Only guess, but the most likely 
explanation is that she is first tempted by hunger to indulge in 
so disagreeable a habit. However this may be, the fact is well 
ascertained that the earlier a hawk is taken from the nest the 
more readily she adopts this objectionable mode of advertising 
herself. And when she once begins, she generally becomes 
worse and worse, and often infects her brothers and sisters or 
any other eyesses that may be about, and are nearly of her own 
age, with the complaint. A screamer is always a nuisance at 
home, and generally a duffer in the field. There are, no doubt, 
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instances where very young nestlings have grown up free of the 
vice. I remember a whole family which was so often and so 
regularly fed that only one of them contracted the bad habit, 
and even that one, having been well hacked, flew admirably in 
the field. One example at least is recorded, when a determined 
screamer, which would even scream ‘through the hood,” proved 
a fine performer in the field. But these are rare exceptions to 
the general rule that a hawk which cries out is worth nothing or 
less than nothing. In any case, eyesses in their early days 
should never know what real hunger means; and this involves 
early rising and almost incessant labour on the part of the 
falconer. 

Even when the hawk is “ grown up,” and is habitually fed 
on the fist, it is not uncommon to see a beginner holding the 
food for her in quite a wrong way. It is natural, perhaps, to 
take the meat, or the wing of a fowl, or whatever it may be, 
between the inner side of the thumb and the outer side of the 
first finger, so that it is immediately underneath the hawk as she 
stands on the knuckle of that finger and the thumb. Yet in this 
position she is not at all comfortably placed for tearing and 
eating up her food. Watch any hawk eating her own meal by 
herself on the ground. The balls of her feet, on which she 
stands, are rather behind that part of the bird or beast upon 
which she is feeding. The strong inner talons which hold the 
morsels at which she is at work with her beak project forward 
from the balls of the feet for at least an inch in the case of a 
falcon. Now, in order that any hawk may eat easily on your 
hand, you must make an arrangement which will allow the food 
to be well in front of the place on which her weight is rested. 
And the only way to so arrange is to hold the meat in the palm 
of the hand between the outer side of the thumb and the tip of 
the second finger. Then she will stand by preference, all the 
time she is taking her meal, facing you, and with her train 
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pointing freely downwards over the knuckles of your closed fist. 
If you attempt the other plan, ten to one the hawk will shift 
about uneasily until she gets her tail feathers over your wrist, 
where they will be in the way, and will push themselves down, 
part on one side and part on the other of your arm. 

The dieting of hawks may almost be called an art in itself. 
A whole treatise would be required to discuss it fully. Butas far 
as young eyesses are concerned it is easy to give some hints 
which will save beginners from making the worst mistakes. 
There is a falconer now living who, having to his great delight 
acquired an adult jack merlin, thought he would spare no 
expense or trouble about the training of it, and to that intent 
sacrificed a number of pigeons which he gave warm to the 
favoured pupil. Yet the temper and condition of the jack, instead 
of improving, grew worse and worse, until the great John Barr 
happened to be consulted. ‘What! Give pigeon’s flesh toa 
merlin!” the professional exclaimed; ‘that’s about the worst 
thing you could have done.”’ All hawks which are doing no 
strong work—unless they are moulting or have a cold—do better 
on the white flesh of young birds or beasts than on darker- 
coloured viands ; and when a hawk is being high fed, as nestlings 
are, it is well to be a bit chary of giving fat or greasy viands, 
such as the flesh of thrushes or ducks, and mutton. In hot 
weather such things are apt to make them sick, and at any rate 
they choke*the stomach with an undigested mucus often referred 
to in the old authors as ‘‘ grease.” No amount of castings, and 
sometimes not even rangle, will avail to get rid of this; and it 
will become necessary, if you mean to completely cure the hawk, 
to resort to some physicking. Washed meat may be given even 
to nestlings—pace Adam Woodcock—when they seem feverish or 
constipated; and afterwards, when they have been trained and 
are flying regularly at quarry, it is a good plan sometimes to 
sprinkle a little water on the dead victim as they eat it. 
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AN has many manners of proving that he is not 
remarkably acute, but perhaps none more convincing 
than in the animals that it has pleased him to select as 
his types of stupidity. The chief of these are the ass and the 
goose. With the intelligence of the ass we are not greatly 
concerned here, but it is enough 
to say that it is analogous with 
that of the goose, on the 
mammalian as compared with 
theavian piane. The Ancients 
and the Orientals have been 
wiser than we in appraising the 
donkey. It was not Euclid 
who named his fifth proposition 
the pons astnorum. 

The Ancients, too, had 
their lesson about the geese 
when they saved Rome and the 
Capitol from surprise by the 
barbarian, and aherd of modern 
geese will set up the most con- 
founded gaggle when a inodern 
barbarian, such as we call 
tramp, enters the farmyard. 
Perhaps, however, this may be 
regarded as an_ unintelligent 
clamour; but the goose can 
distinguish persons readily 
though. He knows who feeds 
him. The thing about the 
goose that has given him this 
character for stupidity which 
stupid mankind has applied to 
him, is the important and busi- 
ness-like air which he puts on 
when the occasion does not 
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justify it in the least. Look at these 
six fellows MAKING FOR THE Ponp. 
By the solemnity in every line of their 
backs you might think they suppose 

hl themselves to be going to Michaelmas 
fair—that bourn whence there are no webbed footsteps in the 
retrograde direction. But, as a matter of fact, this going 
to the pond is an affair of everyday occurrence, and no 
one is taking the least notice of them. And when they have 
swum about in the pond, in a sufficiently impressive manner, 
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Photo. OUT OF THE WATER. 


for a sufficient space of time, they come Our oF THE WATER 
again, and sit on the common’s edge, pluming themselves and 
making an elaborate ToiLeTtTe, in course of which they cover 
the whole place with white feathers most untidily. 

But in course of the whole business they never lose their 
heads. That was reserved for an occasion of tragedy, and was 
not altogether, though in part, the fault of any mental aberration 
on the part of the geese. It was an amusement with these geese, 
when the wind was high, to start off and fly, not far above the 
ground, a mile or more along the high road, down wind; and 
when they had gone far enough they would settle down and 
begin walking the whole way along the high road home again. 
\nd any human being seeing them do this would say at once 
what geese they were; but, as a matter of fact, they were no 
more geese, in the sense of foolish things, than the humans who 
were out for a constitutional walk and criticised them. Both 
recognised that exercise is salutary, and neither envied the 
condition of the liver of the geese of Strasbourg, though the 
human enjoyed it in a pate. 

But here, in this fourth picture, you see these geese heading 
Orr to THE Marsn, where the 
sea-lavender grows, beautiful 
all through the summer months. 
Beyond, along the ridge of 
sand-hills that makes a_ barrier 
for the sea, men play golf. 
Now there was one of these 
golf-playing men,.not a_hard- 
hearted man nor a_ scratch 
player, that had a poodle dog, 
and_ this poodle dog would 
do extraordinary tricks; she 
would dance, walk on three 
legs, or on two legs, but 
vastest of all on four legs; she 
would die for the Queen, she 
would not do anything at all 
for Mr. Kruger; never was 
seen a more accomplished dog. 
Ordinarily, she was a good 
golfer, with a sincere interest 
in the game; but for this once 
her master was five down; 
interest in the game flagged; 
far away, along the marsh, 
beautiful with its sea-lavender, 
she spied these six grey geese 
of ours, that had made friends 
with another and a_ bigger Photo. 
lot, and, sixteen in all, were 
tasting the savoury salt weed and the things that the tide 
had brought up and left. With all four of her fastest legs, 
Juno, the poodle, black as night, went over the purple sea- 
lavender after the grey geese. There was a cackle and a gaggle, 
such as that which saved the Capitol, as she came to them, and 
it reached even the ears of her master, five fathoms deep ina 
bunker, labouring and swearing heavily. With niblick in hand, 
and with stentorian adjurations, he started in laggard pursuit. It 
was no good; Juno was heedless. She came to the one goose, 
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the hindermost (wku.n the devil 
always takes), and took him. 
She took him by the neck, as if 
she inherited all the cunning 
and instinct of far-off vulpine 
ancestors. She took him and 
she shook him, and there she 
left him with a broken neck, 
feebly beating poor wings, and 
went off after the rest. So on, 
Goose two was neck-broken, in 
the same manner as goose one, 
then goose three, then four, 
and soon; until all along the 
beautiful marsh of sea-lavender 
there were, at intervals, goose 
grey or snowy-white patches, 
accordingly as a back or a 
breast was seen, to the final 
number of sixteen. It stretched 
to a length of a mile or more, 
the total chain of goose-links, 
Then black Juno lay down 
with her tongue out, and 
panted. In a like condition, 
ready to lie down and pant, 
was Juno’s’ master, — with 
running and rage and _ shout- 
ing. But his rage supported 
Copyright him. He could still shout 
faintly when goose number 
sixteen went down with a broken neck, and black Juno lay 
panting and exhausted. Presently, Juno had the breath to listen 
and the leisure to repent. It was a very sad and penitent thing 
in black that came trailing, with its apology for a tail depressed, 
over the sea-lavender. Yet as it came it licked its chops, round 
which tags of the goose fluff still clung, and for the life of it, | 
imagine that, as it looked back on the sixteen islets of white or 
grey, it could not keep itself from laughing. 

Juno’s master called her, and broke his niblick on the back 
of the spouse of Jove. After that, the Homeric manner seems 
appropriate to the telling of the story; for to her, the faithful 
goose-wife, as she sat and wrought at the fair tunic of those that 
go down to the dark wine-coloured sea, came the swift, clear- 
voiced herald and spoke to her winged words. That is to say, a 
caddie went to the lady who owned the geese, as she was knitting 
a blue jersey, and told her what had happened. Then that lady 
met Juno's master on the narrow causeway walk as we were 
returning home, and again there were ‘“ winged words.” For a 
moment it looked as if the lady would play the Amazonian réle ; 
but the golden persuasions of my friend, the master of Juno, over- 
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came her, and from heated expostulation they came to bargaining. 
The end was that the lady left us with gold in her pocket, and 
the only mistake that Juno’s master made in the transaction, as 
far as I could see, was that he insisted on having the birds’ 
bodies. We hardly realised what it meant at the time. It meant 
that we had to wade out over the mud, wherein the sea-lavender 
grew, to retrieve them; and the mud was very well for the sea- 
lavender and web-footed geese, but it did not suit geese that wore 
boots. Nevertheless bemudded up to our belts, we succeeded 
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in retrieving every corpse of a 
goose save two. These we 
left for the hoodie crows, aril 
then we burdened every caddie 
who had come to see our 
flounderings with a goose. | 
carried two, Juno's master 
carried two, each caddie boy, 
to the number of nearly a dozen, 
carried one, and in this quaint 
fashion we went to our inn in 
the little village. We made 
a sensation. Then we began 
to eat goose in every possible 
form and shape, with apple 
sauce and without, ai every 
meal for days and days. \Ve 
sold somebody the feathers and 
somebody else the giblets. We 
sent geese away to all our 
friends, we dreamed of goose 
at night, we thought of goose 
by day. We stuffed Juno's 
mouth so full and so_ often 
with the feathers that the poor 
goddess might have thought we meant her for a feather bed, in 
order to give her a distaste for this kind of thing in future. 

But I blame these geese. I blame them that, seeing the 
«og approaching at full speed, they did not then and there take 
to flight; for they could fly. But they were badly hustled, and 
could not collect their wits, and so they died like geese. But it 
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is not every man even who could keep cool when a great black 
thing twice the size of himself is galloping at him. And if 
Juno’s master had kept cool, instead of going fathoms deer 
down a bunker and swearing furiously the while, the whole 
sad business would have been averted. It just shows what 
geese we are, 














HEN I was by chance staying in Madeira this spring 

I spoke to the British Consul on the subject of the 

fauna peculiar to the island, and asked a question as 

to sport. A gentle melancholy overspread his features, and it 
was evident that my question awakened painful regrets. ‘‘ There is 
little or no sport,” he said, with a very English sense of injury in 
his voice. ‘‘ There are no fish in the streams here, and the birds 
are so few and far between that one cannot get any shooting to 
speak of. ‘There are a few woodcock and widgeon, but they are 
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very scarce.” <Asa fact, Illa da Madeira is singularly and hope- 
lessly devoid of sport, and the historical Englishman who said it 
was a fine day, and he would go out and kill something, woulé 
be deprived of his occupation if chance kept him a prisoner there. 
Fine days are the rule, and he could have as much fair weather 
as he desired, but objects for his gun would be few and far 
between. The best bag for a day's sport in the mountains round 
Funchal, of which I heard, was fourteen woodcock and eight 
rabbits. It is impossible to preserve, and the natives regard 
poaching as a legitimate means 
of subsistence. The only shoot- 
ing in the neighbourhood is, 
properly speaking, not in 
Madeira at all, but on the 
Desertas Rocks, lying to the 
south-east, at a distance of 
some thirty-four miles from 
Funchal, and owned by two 
Ienglishmen, Mr. Cossart and 
Mr. Hinton. It is by the 
courtesy and kindness of Mr. 
Charles Cossart that I am able 
to give some account of a day’s 
sport there. 

We will suppose that we 
are up by 2 a.m., for we are 
going to shoot wild goats, not 
despising a stray rabbit or two 
to add to the bag, and there 
is a long day’s work before 
us, and alter coffee and biscuits 
we set off for the steam launch 
that is to take us across fror) 
funchal. The party consists, 
let us say, of three rifles, each 
sportsman being accompanied 
by his bearer, who carries 
water-bottle and cartridges, and 
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is at hand to lend his eight foot mm» 
alpenstock for a difficult pass, for 
the most experienced of mountaineers 
need not scoff at the slopes of volcanic 
rubble which slip away under our feet. 
A climb over the Desertas after goats 
is as exciting as chamois hunting, and 
we sling our rifles behind us to leave 
our hands free, and hold as best we may 
with our tennis shoes. It is prefer- 
able to eat lounging on the thick grass 
of our temporary camp than on the 
uneasy little steam launch, and leaving 
Funchal at three we reach Deserte 
Grande, the largest of the rocks, at six, 
and our boy gets us breakfast. By 
seven we are away and up the cliffs, 
and as soon as the rifles take up their 
positions in likely passes the drive 
begins, the beaters clambering along 
the cliffside at different levels, each 
man about 2ooft. above the other. 
It is wonderful to see the natives 
climb, seeming to find foothcid where 
it looks impossible even for the goats 
to go, and along paths where a single 
false step would send them: rolling into 
the sea several hundred feet below. 
At first we are rather unsuccessful, 
only getting one buck, though we see 
several out of shot. We will not be 
disheartened, however, but with our 
one buck gralloched, and slung on 
the bearer’s shoulders, make our way inland to more open 
ground. Here we are fortunate enough to spot a fine herd 
of thirty goats, who are feeding down a valley in front 
of us, but the ground is very open and a stalk difficult, as a 
chance long shot might make the whole herd break back to the 
high land again. Itis a long way round for the beaters, for some 
of these valleys are three miles long, but we will take up our 
position behind those rocks to your right, in as good an ambush 
as we can find, and wait with what patience we may. There is 
a sun which might be tropical beating down upon us, and our 
positions are cramped and uncomfortable as we lie behind our 
cover. Never mind, it is worth it if you want some horns te 
show for your day’s sport, and in the meantime you can look 
round you at scenery which is as wild as any you will find in the 
great game countries, though the largest of these rock islands is 
only about seven miles long and a mile wide at its broadest part. 
Below us lies the Long Valley, shut in with the savage outlines 
of the precipitous cliffs which rise sheer from the sea, and in the 
grey-green distance, amongst rock and short thick grass, is the 
herd of goats, so distinct through our field-glasses that we can 
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LONG VALLEY. 


see the old bucks fighting or keeping off the young ones who 
hang on the outskirts of the herd. They are feeding quietly 
enough at present, but the instant they get a hint of danger 
you will see what wary, shy game the wild goat can be. There! 
they have caught the alarm and are up and off, coming towards 
us, and at what a pace! It would be pardonable if we missed, 
for the old bucks keep at a distance of some 15o0yds. to 2ooyds., 
and dodge in and out amongst the stones, which are much the 
same colour as themselves; but we are in luck’s way, and three 
big bucks are grassed. What is the length of the beautifully 
curved horns on that splendid head? Nearly 18in. surely, 
with a span across of 17in. or 18in. The goats on the 
Deserte Grande, where we are supposititiously shooting, are 
of a rusty brown, with black head and markings on the back 
and shoulders. Sometimes one comes on a grey goat, but they 
are rare, and the big black breed of the Bugio has grown so 
scarce, owing to the drought in 1896 and 1897, that the shooting 
on that island will probably have to be stopped for two or three 
ears. 

. Having gralloched our bucks, we will now move down to 
camp, along a narrow game track, 
getting a shot or two at a stray goat 
on the way, and being fortunate enough 
to bag one, and over our lunch we can 
discuss our plans for this afternoon. 
It will be pleasant enough to rest in 
the shade of the pine woods after our 
hot morning’s work, while our bearers 
cook the rabbits which we have shot for 
the pot, not being so attached to ‘ goat 
flesh”? as the natives, who are quite 
satisfied with the rank fiavour of the 
grilled heart and liver. But not so fast, 
my young friend! This is not an 
English shoot, with the hampers await- 
ing us at a fixed hour, and everything 
leisurely and in order. On our way 
back to camp we catch sight of a herd 
in front of us passing round the bend of 
the next ravine, and forgetting all about 
lunch send the bearers round to turn 
them, and wait rifle in hand and every 
sense we have fixed on the distant 
goats. Now they arecoming—no, they 
have caught wind of us and are break- 
ing for higher ground; risk a long shot, 
and remember that you are shooting 
downwards and that the herd is at full 
speed. They pass us like a whirlwind, 
and flying up the valley disappear into 
one of the gullies into which it opens, 
but not without-paying tribute to our 
marksmanship, for on reaching the track 
over which they passed we find two 
bucks and a she-goat, making in alla 
bag of eight, presently increased to 


BAG. nine by a stray buck which crosses 
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our path again, having evidently got separated from the herd. 
This is not a bad day’s sport, though we have been at it for 
ten hours, and now—5 p.m.—are thankful to get back to 
camp and tea, having tasted nothing since six o’clock this 
morning. Our boy has everything ready for a change out of our 
shooting clothes too—a very necessary luxury, for after our 
work in the baking sun we are wet through—and at 5.30 we 
are again on board the coasting steamer, which lands us at 
Funchal at 8.30, and so home to a hot bath and a dinner 
which tastes better than food ever did before. Goat-stalking on 
the Desertas is rather different sort of work to the usual ten to 
four hours at a covert shoot in England, but to the true sports- 
man all sport justifies itself, and shy game is more attractive 
than shooting at half tame pheasants of which you may bag 
twenty without moving six yards. The gentlemen who own 
the Desertas have frequently camped for a week’s shooting on 
the rocks, and have had good sport throughout. The largest 
number of goats bagged in one day has so far been sixteen, the 
total for a week being usually between fifty and sixty for three rifles. 
The horns of the Desertas goats range from 12in. to 1r5in. 
in length, with a span of 15in. to 18in., the largest I ever saw 
peing a Bugio pair, which measured 254in. from tip to tip, 
2oin. round tie curve, 16in. from corner to corner, and 7}in. 
each horn round the base. The she-goats areas slight and active 
as gazelles, and their small straight horns are never more than 
3in. or 4in. in length. The breed are descendants of tame 
goats which were pastured on the Desertas when Madeira was 
first colonised in 1425, but have become perfec y wild, and 
afford excellent sport. Even the experienced sportsman who has 
shot big game and whose adventures have taken him from Central 
Africa to Northern Europe, need not despise a day’s scramble 
after the wild goats of Deserte Grande and Bugio, though he 
must rise at two in the morning and will not get to bed before 
ten at night. DoLr WYLLARDE. 








THE BIRCHES. 

T this season the.gleaming silvery colour of the Birch, the ‘* Queen of the 
Woods,” beautifies the landscape, and its slender branches are traced 
against the sky. A woodland in winter owes much of its charm to the 

native Birch (Betula alba), and this tree, with many other kinds in the same 
family, is little concerned about the soil or position, Some like or tolerate 
moisture, others, and our native kind in particular, revel in the dry, sandy 
soil of an exposed common, the outskirts of a wood, or in woodland itself, where 
the Bracken covers the hungry soil. 

B. alba is one of the most beautiful of all native trees, Its winter effect is 
delightful, and its graceful growth wins admiration. No tree is more slender 
and distinct, whether springing from a dense undergrowth in the wocdland or 
fringing a lake where the Willow hangs its drooping branches over the water. 
The Birch is not a tree that lives long, but it perpetuates itself freely by seed, which 
is the correct way to raise young stock. Grafting and budding should be avoided 
if one wishes to be free from troubles occasioned by the use of stocks, which some- 
times prove victorious over the scion. Of B. alba there are numerous varieties, 
weeping and otherwise, the most distinct being the following, each possessing 
some characteristic trait ; Dalecarlica is as well known as any, its leaves being 
more divided than in the ordinary species. The most beautiful weeping Birch is 
B. a. pendula Youngi, its graceful branches sweeping to the ground, a pleasing 
and interesting tree, more pendulous than the variety simply known as pendula. 
There are also kinds with variegated leaves, or in which the colour is very 
decided, such as aurea, purpurea, and others, but these are less important than 
pendula Youngi and dalecarlica. 

Paper Birch (B, papyrifera),—-This is also called the Canoe Birch, for the 
reason that it is used in building canoes for the North American rivers and 
streams, We were pleased to see a small group of it recently in the Royal 
Gardens, Kew, and one can scarcely pass it by, as its bark is even more silvery 
than the native B, alba. This Birch grows to a considerable height in its native 
land, but unfortunately does not retain its pure silver colour with age. It isa 
tree to establish in the woodland, and as yet is rare. Even in catalogues it is 
seldom mentioned, so that perhaps intending planters may experience some 
difficulty in obtaining it. 

Red birch.—This is a very important species, known also as the River 
Birch, and its botanical name is B. nigra. A small group of this also is in the 
arboretum at Kew, and, as one may readily see, the trunk is very characteristic ; 
it divides quite at the base into sometimes three parts, a curious feature, as the 
stems then develop in quite the usual way. Another distinctive feature is the 
bark. This is not smooth, as in the silvery B. papyrifera, but is in dark-coloured 
flakes. Mr. Bean, superintendent of the arboretum at Kew, writing to the 
Garden last year atout the tree, said: ‘‘ This Birch is a moisture-loving tree, 
and in a wild state in eastern Northern America is found mostly near the banks 
of water-courses or swamps, often partially inundated for several weeks at a 
time.” And Professor Sargent, in his ‘‘ Silva of North America,” mentions 


“ that it is the only half aquatic species, and one of the most interesting Birches 


in the family. ‘*The charm of many southern rivers is often largely due to this 
beautiful tree, with its slender, flexible branches, dipping their ends in the 
water.” Thus writes Mr. Sargent, and, of course, this gives the English 
planter the keynote as to its treatment. The Red Birch should be placed by 
the lake or stream margin, in parks and gardens, where by its strange and beautifu 
form and deep colour it adds a fresh interest to the water-side, ; 
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The Birches form’ a numerous family, but we have selected merely a few 
that should be planted before all others, the Canoe Birch in particular, or the 
Red Birch. Species not mentioned are B. lenta, B. lutea, B. occidentalis, 
B. ulmifolia, and B. utilis, whilst of the dwarfer, more shrubby kinds, 8, humilis, 
B. nana, and B. pumila are interesting. 

BEAUTIFUL FRUIT ORCHARDS. 

An orchard near to the house need not be a place for trim-kept trees 
and uncovered soil—that is not beautiful. But the orchard may be beautiful 
without sacrificing its profitable aspect. This note is prompted by the writer 
forming an orchard garden, in which fruit trees of the best varieties are planted, 
and in the soil are hundreds of bulbs to bloom in the spring, a sheet of golden 
daffodils and other flowers of the early year. The trees are planted sufficiently 
apart to preserve their beautiful form, and throughout the year this orchard will 
be a flower garden, the Apples and Pears smothered with blossom in spring, 
followed by the richly-coloured fruit of late summer and autumn. The orchard 
is entered by a strong oak gate, over which Roses will in time clamber, and a 
mixed border of hardy perennials has been carried round the sides, with here 
ana there an Apple tree to break the surface. This, of course, is only carrying 
out an old and charming way of using fruit trees, that is, amongst hardy flowers, 
which in good gardens are permitted to enter the domain of fruit, adding to this 
section of an English garden a desirable feature. This orchard has been just 
formed, in truth is not finished, therefore the trees are strong and young, 
Blenheim Orange, Cox’s Orange Pippin, Ribston Pippin, and King of the 
Pippins predominating, whilst of the cooking kinds there are two trees of Lane’s 
Prince Albert, one of Lord Grosvenor, and another of Keswick Codlin, but the 
majority are fruits for the table. When the orchards are old and the trees lichen- 
stained the effect is more picturesque. One must not destroy these gnarled 
trees unless the varieties are so poor that the fruit is worthless, as some Rose or 
other creeper may be planted against the trunk with charming effect. The 
creeper should be planted some little way from the tree and not at the base, 
where the soil is poor or full of roots, The garden-orchard may be beautiful as 
well as providing a rich return in fruit. Many of the most handsome trees in 
shrubbery and woodland give dainty produce for the table, and when one does 
not care to create this special feature of the garden they should be used more freely 
in places unfortunately frequently occupied with Conifers and tender Evergreens. 
Making an orchard-garden is an interesting winter work. 

THE DaTE PLUM OF JAPAN, OR PERSIMMON. 

We have received specimens lately of this fruit, interesting for its name, 
apart from its pleasant qualities ; it is an ornamental bush, which will bear freely 
in a warm house, and about this time last year we remember a notable examp'e 
of it in the Cactus House in the Royal Gardens, Kew. The tree was planted 
out in a bed of rich loam, and its fruits were at once evident against the strange 
assortment of Cacti, Agaves, and cther curiosities which fill this spacious 
structure, Mr. G. F, Wilson has also fruited the Date Plum in his orchard 
house at Weybridge. Its botanical name is Diospyros Kaki, and the richly 
coloured fruit is of delicious and distinct flavour. In the Southern Counties of 
England it may be grown out of doors, in a sheltered warm spot, but when 
fruits in quantity are desired an orchard house is necessary. Persimmon is, 
perhaps, a more popular name than Date Plum, and in appearance the fruit 
reminds one of a smooth Tomato, and is greatly esteemed in Japan, being dried 
much in the same way as figs are treated. In a note to a contemporary some 
years ago Mr. Wilson wrote; ‘‘ The plants are grown in an orchard house, and 
treated like the ordinary inmates. The fruit should be gathered when it has 
become rich red, but not eaten then, as it is astringent. Keep it in the fruit 
room for some time, when it will become soft and transparent, and have a 
sweet, though not very marked, taste. The fruit is very handsome, and an 
ornament to the dinner-table.” 

‘*CLEARING UP,” 

During the autumn there is a clearing up fever in most gardens; the 
borders are dug over, and everything made neat and tidy for the winter. Hardy 
plants are denuded of their few remaining leaves, the Fern fronds are removed, 
and a general exposure of all life in the garden takes place, to prepare for the 
coming winter. To the gardener who thinks for one moment, of course such 
a practice as this is foolish ; it is against the rules of Nature, who clothes the 
Fern crowns and her plants in general with their own foliage, or leaves blown 
into litte heaps by the wind. Because a leaf is dead, that does not signify its 
work is over. It is a great protecting agent, and a screen to the plant during 
severe frosts. When the leaves are stripped off the crown is exposed and death 
ensues. A natural Fernery in the winter is a layer of brown fronds keeping 
warm and safe the crowns during periods of hard weather. Many shrubby 
plants are of warm colouring during the winter, the brown stems of the Poly- 
gonum cuspidatum as beautiful as the silvery bark of Birch or deep crimson 
stems of Dogwood. A silly practice is digging up a border full of bulbs and 
perennials, but this is annually carried out in some gardens, with a yearly 
destruction of precious things. If the plants are not destroyed their growth is 
interfered with, In single groups the beauty of perennial and shrub is best 
displayed, and by mulchings of well-decayed manure in spring vigour is 
maintained. When renovation is desired the whole of the perennials should 
be lifted, the soil restored to its original fertility, and another start 
undertaken ; in truth, a new border formed. But this is, of course, needful only 
when everything has become worn out and poor and drastic alteration is essential. 

THE ALGERIAN IRIS UNDER A YEW HEDGE. 

The Algerian Iris (I. stylosa), a sweet winter flower, is beautiful in colour 
when planted against a Yew hedge, or near to it, in fairly good soil. It isa 
mistake to grow this Iris in a rich border, in which position the plant runs to leaf, 
and if flowers are produced they are hidden by the foliage. Ayainst a hedge, or 
in a warm soil, not wet or rich, a succession of flowers appears above the leaves, 
and then their pure co!our is enjoyed. The species is preferable to the much- 
praised alba, which is not always pure white, and never so clear and beautiful 
as the ordinary form. We lately saw a long row of I. stylosa just under a 
hedge, where it grew as if some vigorous perennial of the hardy border, but of 
winter-flowering Irises stylosa is as strong as any, when the place satisfies its 
desires. A few flowers in a vase are a pretty winter decoration, and their sweet 
scent is as agreeable as their warm colouring. 





HorTICULTURAL SUNDRIES;—We have recéived the catalogue of 
Messrs. Osman and Co., of Commercial Street, London, which contains much 
valuable information for the gafdener and amateur. Jn it may be found 
descriptions and illustrations of a multitude of things, from dried Grasses 
to address labels and postal boxes; fertilisers, insecticides, and a variety of 
other implements, sundries, and specialities. The imperishalle Palms for 
private and public gardens, theatres, hotels, etc., are worthy of note, 
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™ OMETHING very remarkable will be evident to the reader 
who looks at these beautiful pictures of lovely Henbury. 

wn We have seen yew hedges in many places; they are a 
glory of the English garden, appealing, by their ancient aspect 
and curious associations, to our sentiments, and wholly satisfactory 
and pleasing, as a relief and contrast either to gay masses of 
flowers or to green expanses of turf. ‘‘The yew wood, the true 
wood,” is the wood of Old England, the brother-ancient of the 
hoary oak, companion of the mighty beech, noble where it stands 
unfettered, and beautiful where it assumes its place in the garden 
world. Perhaps nowhere in England are there arches of yew 
like those at Henbury Court. Their unusual character and the 
overhanging mushroom-like heads of the yews themselves have 
a quaint and indefinable charm. 
They grace a very beautiful house and a charming region of 
Gloucestershire. For Henbury is a near neighbour of Bristol, 
being, in fact, only five miles away, and there are few who do not 
know something of the peaceful beauties of that favoured land. 
The high downs thereabout afford magnificent prospects, 
extending over the surrounding country and across the Severn to 
the mountains of Wales, while the valleys are embowered in 
woodland of surpassing loveliness, and the many fine houses and 
seats are rich in their attractions of evergreens, flowering banks, 
and wide lawns. King’s Weston, one of Vanbrugh’s best 


designs, surrounded by a singularly beautiful garden, has 
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already been illustrated in these pages. The view from Weston 
Ridge, which is covered with the finest turf, towards the Severn 
and the Avon, is of ravishing beauty. Henbury Court is its 
neighbour, and is a house of character quite distinct from King’s 
Weston. It was built in the memorable year of Revolution, 
1688, but has gone throuzh various changes, and now, in its 
general architectural features, recalls an earlier time. To describe 
the house is unnecessary. Its excellent gables, high roofs and 
mullioned windows, are very charming, and are well seen in the 
pictures. The land hereabout was monastic property, and the 
location bears the evidences of antiquity. The road that passes 
by is the old pack-horse way from Bristol to Gloucester, and 
many thirsty wayfarers have doubtless tarried in the village of 
Henbury. Lecently in levelling the ground at Henbury Court 
a skeleton was discovered, which seems to point to an ancient 
burial-ground having been here. The mansion stands in a fine 
position, and the grounds are very appropriate, with fine grass 
slopes and a most attractive disposition of trees, bushes, and 
flowers. 

At the beginning of the century the old yew hedges were 
a solid wall of greenery, evidently of great age, but it was 
decided to cut them into arches, and the result was a large 
addition to the attractiveness of the effect. This is an operation 
that should be entered upon with great consideration in the case 
of old hedges, but none can say that the arch-cutting at Henbury 
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was other than a 
conspicuous 
success. It is 
recorded, how- 
ever, that the 
yews were a long 
time in shooting 
after the first 
arch was cut. 
The two lines of 
curiously shaped 
yews partly 
enclose a velvet- 
like croquet 
lawn, which is 
in a_ situation 
that could not be 
bettered, for it 
is in close prox- 
imity to masses 
of beautiful 
flowers, and 
there is a land- 
scape outlook 
that is really 
superb. Alto- 
gether the effect 
is _ particularly 
quaint and 
fascinating, and we see that the hand of good judgment has 
fashioned the garden in this attractive way. 

How charming is the effect of yew hedges in relation with 
flower masses may be observed in the picture of the old flower 
garden, where fragrant groups of carnations and other beautiful 
things in profusion make sweet the air. Gloucester and Somerset 
are counties famous for their floral charms. The climate, the 
soil, and the love of such things which the country gentlemen 
manifest, conduce to a richness that seems to surpass what one 
finds elsewhere. Henbury is distinguished by its great wealth of 
blossom, but all is in the simplest style and the most satisfactory 
taste. The church, as is often the case in country villages, is near 
to the house, and its substantial character may be gathered from 
one of our pictures. Although old, much of it is modern, for it 
was enlarged in 1833. One curious feature in it is the great 
divergence of the chancel to the north of the line of the nave. 
Slight inclinations of this kind are common, but in few places is 
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the feature so 
marked as at 
Henbury. The 
structure is 
generally Early 
English in style, 
with decorated 
details of excel- 
lent character. 
It contains the 
monuments of 
many prominent 
families of the 
neighbourhood, 
and notably 
those of Sir 
Robert South- 
well, M.P., of 
King’s Weston, 
Envoy to 
Portugal, and 
President of the 
Royal Society, 
who died in 
1702, and of 
Edward, Lord 
De Clifford, 
dating from 
1777: 

Although Henbury Court has no famous history or associa- 
tions, it well deserves to be noted as a country house of excellent 
character, of which much has been made, and which is valued 
and cared for by those who love its charms, and who know what 
the delights are of the beautiful region of England in which it is 
enshrined. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY. 


ERSONALLY, having been nurtured in a mountainous country, I never 
Pp climb a hill, let alone a mountain, if a level road is open ; and if a 
mounta'n must be climbed, I always try to find the easiest and safest 

way. That is not the true mountaineering spirit, of course, but then the 
mountaineers are for the most part men who have begun to climb in adult life for 
pleasure—judges, like Sir Alfred Wills; solicitors, like Mr. Freshfield ; 
schoolmasters, like Mr. F. Morshead of Winchester and of Mont Blanc, and 
the like. The saner, and certainly the safer, practice is to adhere to the belief 
that mountains look much the best from below, or to adopt the attitude of the 
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elder Sheridan. He, it wiil be remembered, asked his son why he had been at 
the pains to ascend one of the Alps, who replied: ‘‘So that I may say I have 
‘* Surely,” said the father, ‘*you could have done that without the 
That is the kind of reflection which forces itself upon 
the mind after reading Mr. E. A. FitzGerald’s ‘‘ The Highest Andes” 
(Methuen). It is a wonderfully fascinating book; it records great feats of 
endurance ; the exploits it chronicles show that Mr. FitzGerald and his associates 
had the indomitable British and Swiss pluck. But whether the game was worth 
the candle is quite another matter. Here is an account of how FitzGerald felt 
as he watched Zurbriggen climbing Aconcagua, and of what Zurbriggen was 
like when he came down. 

‘*T got up and tricd once more to go on, but I was only able to advance 
from two to three steps at a time, and then I had to stop, panting for breath, 
my struggles alternating with violent fits of nausea. At times I would fall 
down, and each time have greater difficulty in rising ; black specks swam 
across my sight; I was like one walking in a dream, so dizzy and sick 
that the whole mountain seemed whirling round with me, The time went 


done it.” 
trouble of climbing.” 
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on; it was growing late, and [ had now got into such a hopeless condition that 
I was no longer able to raise myself, but had to call on Lanti to help me. 
I had sent young Pollinger back to th: camp some hours before telling him to 
go as rapidly as possible to Inca and have our horses sent up for us, for I felt 
sure by that time that Zurbriggen must succeed, and we should, therefore, 
all come down and rest for a few days. Lanti was in good condition, and 
could, I feel sure, have reached the summit. Tle was one of the strongest men 
we had with us. For a long time past he had been begging me to turn back, 
assuring me that our progress was so slow that, even should I keep it up, 
I could not reach the top before sunset. I was right under the great wall 
of the peak, and not more than a few hundred yards from the great couloir that 
leads up between the two summits. I do not know the exact height of 
this spot, Lut I judge it to be about 1,000ft. below the top. Here I gave up 
the fight and started to go down. 

‘*T shall never forget the descent that followed. I weak that 
mv legs seemed to fold under me at every step, and I kept falling forward and 
cutting myse!f on the shattered stones that covered the sides of the mountain. 
I do not know how long I crawled in this 
miserable plight, steering for a big patch 
of snow that lay in a she.tered spot, but I 
should imagine it was about an hour and 
a-half. On reaching the snow I lay down 
and finally rolled down a great portion of 
the mountain side. As I got lower my 
strength revived, and the nausea I had been 
suffering from so. acutely disappeared, 
leaving me with a splitiing headache. 
Soon after five o’clock [I reached our tent. 
My headache was now so bad that it was 
with great difficulty I could see at all. 

‘* Zurbriggen arrived at the tent about 
an hour and_ a-half later. IIe had 
succeeded in gaining the summit, and had 
planted an ice-axe there ; but he was so 
weak and tired that he could scarcely 
talk, and lay almost stupefied by fatigue. 
Though naturally and justifiably elated 
by his triumph at that moment, he did 
not seem to care what happened to him. 

‘At night, in fact, all hope and 
ambition seemed to depart, after four days 
spent at this height, and that night we 
got little sleep, everyone making extra- 
ordinary noises during his short snatches 
of unconsciousness struggling, panting, 
and choking for breath, until at~ last 
obliged to wake up and moisten his throat 
with a drop of water. Next morning we 
closed up our camp and returned to the 
Inca. 

‘*Thus was Aconcagua conguered, 
Sic vos non vobis mellificatis apes.” 
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Tlen here is another passage, re- 
cording an occasion when FitzGerald again 
had to be a spectator, and giving a very 
beautiful description of scenery. One 
must be prepared to suffer in order to secure 
great sights; but for my part I frankly 
confess that, after reading the book, my 
affection for the line, ‘*Come my love, for 
love is of the valley,” is stronger than ever. 

‘*The day that Vinis made the 
ascent was very cold. I sat in the sun, 
near our camp, watching their movemen’s. 
After passing Gussfeldt’s last cairn they 
disappeared behind the northern arréte of 
the mountain, and not until after midday 
did I catch sight of them again, when I 
saw them skirting along to the westward by 
the base of the final peak. I wa'ched them 
with the telescope as they slowly and 
painfully made their way over the rough 
and broken ground. They seemed ex- 
cessively fatigued, for I noticed that they 
went with great effort, and paused every 
few moments, leaning on their ice-axes, 
and at times they would slip and fali. 
They kept steadily on, however, and at 
last reached the couloir that leads to the 
saddle. They seemed an interminable time 
here, and I was even beginning to fear 
that they would break down, when finally 
they quickened their pace, and I saw them udsaqn& Kearns 
stand on the saddle. They then walked 
up towards the summit and disappeared 
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coming down. 

‘* By this time the sun had set, and the night was intensely cold. I piled 
on the fire all the wood I could find, and made as big a blaze as possible, yet 
I was compelled to stamp up and down to keep warm. 

‘* At about seven o’clock the moon rose, and the great white snowslopes 
sparkled and scintillated under its bright light, while seawards, to the west, 
a ruddy glow illuminated the heavens, marking the place where the sun had set. 
The wind had dropped, and all was still—still with that intense quiet that is so 
impressive at night, when one is swrounded by these gigantic cliffs and peaks 
that seem to threaten those who invade their solitude. Range after range spread 
out between me and the ocean, brilliant in the moonlight, giving the feeling that 
one was standing on some extinct planet, for there was not a trace of vegetation, 
nothing but the bright white lights and shadows, like the scenes one sees through 
a powerful telescope of the mountains of the moon. Life seemed a thing 
impossible in such surroundings; and as the air grew colder and colder 
I wrapped myself up in my blankets, and shuddered with an unreasoning fear that 
even the very atmosphere might die out and leave us frozen stiff in this 
frozen land.” 

And here is another passage : 

**T was now feeling in no very good condition myself, as the difficulty of 
getting enough oxygen out of the rarefied atmosphere becime every moment 
greater. My breathing grew at every step more laboured; the sides of the 
couloir, which we were still traversing, seemed like prison walls to my lungs. 
It would be a stretch of imagination to suppose for one moment that there was 
less air in such a place ; but I had suffered far more from breathlessness in the 
couloirs and enclosed places on Aconcagua, and instinctively felt that my 
breathlessness at this moment was due to the same causes. The air seemed 
‘flat’ to my thirsty lungs, where it was not stirred and freshened by the 
wind. It is irteresting to note what Mr. Freshfield says of the ‘stagnation of 
the air’ in his account of the ascent of Mount Elbraz: ‘ The gale which nearly 
defeated us, saved us from mountain-sickness. I have compared the accounts 


of many mountain-travellers, and it seems apparent that those who suffer from 
‘*rarity of the air”? do so mostly on still days, and in hollows, rather than on 
ridges. From De Saussure’s time, ‘the stagnation of the air” has been 
complained of. I have myself been on Mont Blanc three times, and once 
only, the day being perfectly still, did I suffer in any degree from nausea and 
headache. On that occasion I had been living at 6,oooft. for some weeks 
previously, and was in exceptional good training. Two years later I came 
straight out from England, and felt no inconvenience of any kind, although the 
pace from the Cabane Vallat to the top was hurried.’ 

‘“‘This is particularly interesting, as it coincides exactly with my own 
experiences when we reached the great arréte of Aconcagua, and still more with 
those I am about to relate.” 

After which this deponent is inclined to do his mountaineering in an arm- 
chair, and that process, by the kind help of Mr. FitzGerald, is quite agreeable. 
The real business must be perfectly awful. 

He is a bold man who attempts to walk in the footsteps of him who 
created the immortal Jorrocks and Soapy Sponge, but Mr. Fox Russell has 
certainly succeeded beyond all expectation in ‘* Colonel Botcherby, M.S.H.” 
(Bradbury, Agnew), which has some good and sporting illustrations by Mr. k. 
J. Richardson. There is in it love, and steep'echising, and hunting, a 
fraudulent company promoter who apes the country gentleman with conspicuous 
ill-success, and a sporting captain (naval), retired. To compare this book to 
any of the creations of Surtees would be a mistake; but it is quite good all the 
same, and the story of the steeplechase, which the Colonel wins, and of the 
manner in which he wins it, is distinctly amusing, 

‘*Baily’s Hunting Directory ” for 1899 (Vin‘on) is the kind of book upon 
which the staff of Country LIFE can claim to speak as experts. Originally 
this was merely a fox-hunting directory. Consequently one could not find in it 
anything about hounds other than foxhounds. Now it contains everything that 
one wants to know, and is an invaluable and indispensable book of reference. 
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W, A. Rouch, ON TAE HILLSIDE. 


™OMETHING has _ been 
said in Country LIFE 

before this of that 

hearty and versatile and prac- 
tical sportsman, Captain Peter 
Ormrod, of Wyresdale. His 
is, indeed, from our point of 
view, almost the ideal kind of 
life. He is a man of many 
hobbies, and he rides them all 
in the most spirited style. 
Fish he has in every stage of 
development, ab ovo usque ad 
the ‘great trout” which 
Walton loved, and his Southern 
hounds are a delight. For the 
moment, however, we are 
concerned with the ‘tall red 
deer,” for all practical pur- 
poses as wild as those which 
the Devon and Somerset htint, 
roaming the hills in the 
immediate vicinity of Captain 
Ormrod’s house. The thought 
of them comes in natural 
sequence after that of the 
Southern hounds; for the deer 
Copyright—"C.L." — are encouraged for the sake of 
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the Southern hounds, and the 
latter would very likely never 
have been got together if the 
deer had not been there to be 
their raison d'étre. To tell the 
truth and to resist the tempta- 
tion to pretend to omni- 
science—the former is always 
difficult for a writer for the 
press, and the latter is a 
proceeding liable on occasion 
to lead to unfortunate results— 
we do not really know whether 
the deer or the hounds came 
first, or whether the presence 
of both is due to the splendid 
sporting ambition of the lord 
of Wyresdale. What we do 
know is that both are there 
now, in a country of romantic 
grandeur and of — splendid 
prospects, and that the very 
nnest of sport may be antici- 
pated by those who will have 
the luck to follow them. At 
Wyresdale there will be none 
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of the ‘carted calf’? business; no 
cracking of whips to make the quarry 
start ; no back-yards or kitchen gardens 
in which he will take refuge. In fact, nc 
occasion to mock will be given to the 
ungodly, and although there is seldom 
any real substance in their complaints, 
it is always better that the mere 
excuse for such complaints should be 
non-existent. There is no kind of 
doubt about the wildness of the red 
deer which the artist has been so un- 
commonly successful in stalking with 
a camera, and with the results which 
appear on these pages. The artist isa 
man whose experience in photography 
of sporting subjects is long and varied, 
bnt he confesses that he has never 
undertaken a more difficult task; it is 
also clear, although that is not a point 
on which he lays any stress, that the 
call upon his nerve and courage was 
very considerable. The time of year at 
which he started on his enterprise with a 
keeper was the middle of October, and 
that is not by any means the time when « 
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red stag is to be trifled with. On the other hand, given luck and 
considerable courage on the part of the photographer, this fact 
was not without its advantages. It was not long before the 
artist and his guide, with the aid of a powerful glass, descried a 
fine Royal on a distant hill. To reach a spot within a few 
hundred yards of him was a mere matter of walking across the 
heather, an exercise which always reminds one of Mr. Brandon 
Thomas at the Court Theatre saying ‘Nae! mither! It’s 
when ye are on the heather that yer feet ache. Heather’s 
puir walking.” 

But to have got thus far at an ordinary time of year would have 
been to have come to the beginning of the difficulty only ; for the 
stags would certainly have “ snuffed the tainted air,” and would 
have been miles away in a few moments. Far otherwise was it 
on this occasion. The hinds made off; the Royals—there were 
soveral of them—stood their ground, and one of them even 
advanced upon the artist slowly, grinding his teeth in a very 
ominous manner; a beautiful beast, but an ugly customer. Then 
the Royal changed his mind and retired to join the main body. 
It seemed almost as if the enterprise would end in failure, for the 
main body were out of range of the camera. But the keeper came 
to the rescue with a peculiar whistle, which seemed to reassure 
the deer a little, and at last, with infinite patience, the artist 
managed to secure a remarkably fine series of pictures of deer in 
a state of nature. Every one of them is good, and more than 
good, and the variety, excellence, and characteristic quality of the 
attitudes of the deer are very noticeable. Moreover, the pictures 
seem to show far more accurately than any words the nature of 
the Wyresdale country. 

To hunt those stags over that wild upland with a pack 
of Southern hounds would indeed be a rare delight, and our 
readers will no doubt join with us in wishing Captain Ormrod 
“Good Hunting.” 








A LADY MASTER. 

















FT UE latest accession to the ranks of the Lady Masters of 
¥ Hounds is Miss Isa McClintock, who holds a unique 
position in the annals of sport, as being at the head of a 
subscription pack. No other woman has had the honour of 
being unanimously chosen by a Hunt Committee to hold the reins 
of office and rule over the destinies of their Hunt. But Miss Isa 
McClintock, who has hunted all her life with the Tynan Harriers, 
and is one of the hardest riders the country has ever known, has 
such a knowledge of and love for sport that it was universally 
felt she would fill the position of Master to perfection. In the 
words of an enthusiastic supporter of Miss McClintock, who has 
himself had much to do with the building up of the pack now known 
as the Tynan and Armagh, the Lady Master “rode into the position 
she now occupies, for no man rides harder than she does.” Miss 
McClintock, who is quite unusually tall, being over 6ft. in 
height, is very quiet in manner, and has a perfect seat on a horse. 
To quote once more the words of one who knows her well, ‘she 
has never been in her right position until now, for she looks every 
inch a Master.” In other branches of sport and athletic pas- 
times Miss Isa McClintock has come prominently forward, being 
equally good at a shot at a rocketing pheasant or with a lawn- 
tennis racket in hand. 

The pack with which she is now carrying the horn is one 
with a varied history. It began as a private pack which belonged 
to Sir James Stronge, of Tynan Abbey, an uncle of Miss 
McClintock’s, and was known as the Tynan Harriers until his 
death, when it became a subscription pack. In 1896 an amal- 
gamation was made with the Armagh Harriers, and a Field 
Master was appointed; but two years later Mr. W. F. Cross, of 
Darton, Killylea, became Master, and it was on Mr. Cross’s 
en in May last that Miss McClintock was asked to take 
office. 

The Tynan and Armagh Hounds are a good working pack 
of 20in. harriers, which have been carefully bred and have some 
of the best blood of the harrier packs of the North of Ireland, as 
well as of many English kennels. One of the former Field 
Masters, who is now acting as the hon. secretary of the Hunt, 
Dr. M. T. Huston, has been mainly instrumental in the building 
up of the pack, and that his work has been tempered by discre- 
tion is shown Ly the fact that there is not a single hound in the 
kennels that is not a worker. The hounds have plenty of colour 
and are good-looking, and they have what many hound-breeders 
may envy, that most difficult achievement of all to attain in a 
harrier pack—good feet and limbs. 

The country hunted over is partly in County Armagh 
and partly in County Tyrone, and it has plenty of small, 
hardy, fast-running hares, which the farmers preserve 
with the greatest care. The fields are small, and there 
is an endless variety of fences, and as much jumping comes 
into a day’s work with hounds as the most ardent ‘“ lepper” 
can desire. 
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The season began with a lawn meet at the house of 
the Master, and as Miss McClintock entertained the 
members of her Hunt she thanked them in a few well- 
chosen words for the honour they had done her. She also 
asked them, one and all, to strengthen her hands by refraining 
from doing damage to the young grass and seeds, reminding 
them that anything which went wrong in their country 
would henceforth be set down to the fact of their having 
a Lady Master. 





MISS ISA, McCLINTOCK. 


With such a true appreciation of the responsibilities of her 
position, and a love of sport that will make light of the difficulties 
inherent to it, Miss Isa McClintock takes her stand as the 
pioneer Lady Master of a public pack with every prebability of 
success, e 


Round the Studs—Sledmere. 


Ey. oo aes for sale and breeding for one’s own racing are not quite 
the same thing; in the latter case a man is guided solely by his own 
judgment, in the former he has to follow the dictates of fashion, and 

yet it is an undoubted fact that were the Duke of Westminster ever to take it 

into his head to sell the yearlings he breeds to carry the yellow jacket of the 

House of Grosvenor, they would fetch enormous prices, whilst, were Sir Tatton 

Sykes to put his into training, instead of sending them to Doncaster to be sold, 

they would win a great number of races. The Eaton Stud has already been 

fully described in these columns, but I have only as yet written of Sledmere in 

connection with yearlings, and it may, therefore, interest my readers if I say a 

few words about the almost incomparable collectionof brood mares to be seen 

at thal celebrated stud. 

There are few, if any, stud farms in England so well suited for its purpose 
as that at Sledmere in Yorkshire, with its abundance of ground, big, roomy 
paddocks, and limestone soil. Even these, however, would avail nothing without 
the right sort of mares, which you shall always see at this stud. What a grand 
mare is the sixteen year old Marchioness, by Pellegrino out of Baroness, by 
Stockwell, and dam of Altesse, winner of the Stewards’ Cup at Goodwood. 
With length, size, and power she combines the best-shaped limbs and exquisite 
quality. She has this year been mated with Amphion, sire of Altesse. A very 
nice young mare is this last, full of quality, and a deep lengthy sort, that looks 
like making quite as good a matron as her dam, It is her first season at the 
stud—she was foaled in 1894—and she has this year visited Janissary. Another 
mare that has been mated with that beautifully-bred sire is the Irish-bred White 
Witch—dam of Tragedy—a long, low, short-legged sort, by Massinissa out of 
Jeu des Mots, by King Tom, whilst Kate Craig, a very fine bay mare, by Craig 
Millar out of Kate Dayrell, by Wild Dayrell, and dam of that fine horse 
Balmoral, will next year have a foal of Ayrshire’s, whose Hampton blood ought 
!o suit her well. 

Who that goes racing will not remember that wonderful mare La Fleche, by 
St. Simon out of Quiver, by Toxophilite, grandam by Young Melbourne out 
of Brown Bess, by Camel? What a pedigree is this, and what a superlatively 
good mare she was when in training. And yet I do not suppose that anyone 
who knew her in those days would be prepared to see such a fine big mare as 
she has grownintonow. The beautiful blood-like quality, the power of back and 
loins, the hard, wiry limbs, and the extraordinary vital energy, were always 
there, but to these she has since then added size, and is now as fine end roomy 
a brood mare as anyone could wish to see. Her this year’s yearling, by Jsinglass, 
was a real beauty, and naturally fetched a big price at Doncas‘er. Her last love 
was Ladas, 
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Another grand old mare is Lady Yardley, a long, low, short-legged sort, 
though getting rather old now—she was foaled in 1878—by Sterling out of Leda, 
by Weatherbit, and the dam of that good colt Disraeli, winner of last year’s 
“Guineas.” She was being followed when I saw her last by a really first-class 
brown colt foal by St. Simon that ought to make a great horse some day, and 
she has been’mated with Kendal. Claribelle, by Uncas, or Beauclerc, her dam 
Grisette, by Dr. Syntax out of Pardalote, by Stockwell, is a thick brown mare 
with a good strong foal by Common, and in foal to him again. Heresy, by 
Hermit, her dam by Controversy out of Mahonia, by King Tom, is a charming 
mare, with a lot of length and full of quality, followed by a nice colt foal by 
Isinglass and in foal to Martagon; whilst The Hat, whose last love was 
St. Serf, is a big, powerful, lengthy sort, wth a lot of bone, by Hermit 
out of Cicely Hacket, by Le Marechal, and has a fairly good filly foal 
of Marcion’s. 

The fact that she is the dam of Wildfowler, winner of the St. Leger, says 
much for Tragedy, by Ben Battle out of The White Witch, in addition to which 
she is a remarkably fine mare herself, with length, size, and power. Her next 
foal will be by St. Simon, and it ought to be a good one, as is her last, a chestnut 
colt by Gallinule, a big, strong sort, with grand quarters and great length from 
hip to hock, though 1ather straight in his knees and tied in his elbows, as his 
own brother Wildfowler always was. No one could wish to see a nicer mare 
than Mimi, who was a great race-horse when in training, and is by Barcaldine, 
her dam by Lord Lyon out of Sadie, by Voltigeur. She has a beautiful yearling 
by St. Simon, and a very good lay colt foal by Royal Hamp‘on, whilst she was 
last mated with Isinglass, who, in my opinion, will suit her better than either. 
All this mare’s yearlings fetch big prices. _Wedlock, by Wenlock out of Cybele, 
by Marsyas, once in the Koyal Stud at Hampton Ccurt, and afterwards the 
property of the late Baron de Hirsch, will be for ever famous as the dam of that 
great race-horse Best Man, to whose sire, Melton, she is now in foal, whilst there 
is no reason why the beautiful filly foal I saw fol!owing her about in the Sledmere 
paddocks in September last should not be every bit as good. At any rate, she 
will probably make a lot of money at Doncaster next year. I did not care very 
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much for the fil'y foal by Persimmon out of Reprieve, but she may improve, and 
there is at least no fault to be found with the mare herself, who is by Queen’s 
Messenger out of Prowess, by Saunterer, and in foal to Kendal. 

What is the French-bred Plaisanterie, who won the Cesarewitch and 
Cambiidgeshire in 1885, and is by Wellington‘a out of Poetess. by Trocadero, 
worth? It would be difficult to say. She is the dam of Childwick and 
Raconteur, and one of the most beautiful mares ever seen. She has been 
unlucky of late, Lut that she will breed something very good indeed to Orme, 
with whom she has now been mated, is highly proballe. A very nice yearling 
among this year’s lot was the bay colt by Kendal out of Chrysalis, by Lecturer, 
her dam Winged Bee, by Artillery. She has paid a visit to Captain Fife’s nice 
young sire St. Simon Mimi, and the result should certainly be something that 
can go fast and stay too. Quilt, by Hermit out of Patchwork, by Young 
Melbourne, is a nice, deep mare, also in foal to St. Simon Mimi. Sad, 
an own sister to Lonely, by Hermit out of Anonyma, by Stockwell, is a 
fine lrown mare with length, substance, and bone, in foal to Trenton; and 
Blue Rock, who will next year foal a child of Martagon’s, is a very true-shaped 
chestnut by Hermit out of Stockdove, by Stockwell. What a list of mares this 
is, and after looking them over in the paddocks, and remembering the sort of 
horses with whom they have been mated, it is impossible to wonder at the big 
prices which they invariably make in the sale-ring. At the same time the 
services of such sites as Kendal, St. Simon, Ladas, Trenton, Isinglass, and 
Orme are not to be had for nothing, whilst the Sledmere mares must represent 
a very hig capital ; so that when the salesare over I do not suppose that even Sir 
Tatton Sykes makes any very enormous profit out of his stud. However, he goes 
the right way to work to make the business pay, namely, by having nothing on 
the place but the very best that judgn ent can select and money buy ; and if 
he does not make lreeding pay, it is certain that no one’ can. May this 
old and famous stud continue to send as good yearlings to Doncaster for 
many years to come as it has done in the past, and get as good prices 
for them too, is the wish of everyone interested in race-horses and their 
breeding, 


Flunting in New Zealand and Australia. 


\W HENEVER the hunting man is filled with fore- 


bodings about wire fencing, it is a good tonic for him 
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to read Lord Onslow’s interesting description of hunting 
in New Zealand, to be found in the Badminton volume on 
‘Riding and Polo.” For the illustrations 
of that chapter depict the sportsmen of the 
Antipodes flying gaily over barbed wire 
hurdles. Weare told, on the best authority, 
that horses can learn to jump these fences as 
easily as if they were timber, and, perhaps, 
with more safety, since no horse ever 
chances barbed wire twice. .The moral of 
this is that, where Englishmen are, nothing 
will stop them from hunting. It is true, of 
course, that colonial wire fences are un- 
disguised, and are not the death-traps that 
in England are set by careless people, 
who mend their gaps with a single strand 
of barbed or plain wire. Nor have we any 
doubt that if ever open-wire fencing 
became general in any district, men—and 
women, too—would learn to jump it rather 
than stay at home when hounds were out, 
or be left behind when they were running. 
In an interesting letter which lies before 
us from Mr. Bullock Webster, the Master 
of the Waikato Hunt, we are told that it is 
the custom in that part of the country to 
bind a sapling along the top of the wire 
fences in certain places, thus, of course, 
making the fence perfectly practicable for 
a fair timber jumper. However, it must 
not be supposed that in New Zealand all 
the fences are wire, for the Waikato Hunt 
are said by their Master to have a con- 
siderable variety of fencing in the country 
they hunt over. 

Mr. Bullock Webster speaks highly 
of the sporting capabilities of the Waikato 
district, and says: ‘* Anyone in search of a 
mild, equable climate, cheap living, cheap 
horseflesh, and a variety of sport—deer- 
stalking, fishing, and moderate pheasant- 
shooting—might do worse than spend a 
winter or two with the Waikato Hounds.” 
No. doubt they might, especially as from 
the same authority we learn that ‘the 
farmers are the best of good sportsmen, 
and the way their sons—and daughters, 
too—can push a young horse along over 
big unbreakable fences would astonish a 
Leicestershire field.” This, too, we can well 
believe, for we have seen a New Zealand 
sportsman in the stiffest part of the Quorn 
quite undefeated by the fences with which 
those famous pastures are divided. The 
Waikato Hounds -are harriers, and are 
shown On THE BencHand ON trHE FLacs 
with Mr. Brown, their huntsmaa. The 
Master says truly, if we may judge from 
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the picture, that their country 1s ‘the 
prettiest and most English-looking in New 
Zealand.” It is satisfactory, too, to learn 
that hares in the country are strong and 
plentiful, and we all know what sport a 
strong, straight-going hare can give, We 
have seen a down hare make a pack of 
21in. foxhounds go their best for 2omin. 
and spread-eagle a well-mounted _ field. 
If, as we gather, Waikato is a cattle 
country, then no doubt horsemanship is 
a second nature to the followers of the 
Hunt. 

There is a certain ease and power 
in the saddle that only comes to those who 
spend much of their working lives on 
horseback, and which is, perhaps, only 
approached ‘n this country by _ the 
men who play polo all the summer 
and hunt five or six days a week in the 
winter. 

But the Waikato Hounds are not 
the only pack in the Antipodes, for the 
Findon is another hunt of the doings 
of which we read not seldom. These 
hounds hunt in the neighbourhood of 
Melbourne, and have an annual hunt 
we give two _ illustrations, 
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ENGLISH-LOOKING COUNTRY. 
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THE LADIES’ BRACELET. 
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Mrs. Moir’s Saucy 
Orient in the 
order named. The other 
(which is, perhaps, one of 
the very best photographs 
of horses in action ever taken) 
shows the first round of the 
Findon Harriers’ Cup. The 
winner was Queen B., 
and of the horses seen only 
four finished. The distance 
was two miles. The Findon 
Harriers sometimes, perhaps 
generally, run slowly, but 
they show good sport. The 
Governor, Lorp Brassey, and 
his wife not seldom go out 
with them, and both were 
present at the hunt. meeting, 
the Governor in his mail 
phaeton driving _ Lady 
Brassey to the course. Sport 
flourishes in the Antipodes, 
and, indeed, we are sometimes 
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tempted to think that they pursue their pleasures with a 
whole-hearted thoroughness that is not always found in the 
old country. 





SHOOTING GOSSIP. 











ROUSE are now freed from all fear of tue gun until the advent of another 
Twelith. On the heather S iturday last saw the final bags of the year 
duly made, some of them ‘or despatch to shooting tenants in Southern 

latitudes, but by far the greater number of them for the benefit of Norihern 
landlords, to whom the moors reverted by agreement on the departure of t: eir 
lessees about the end of September, or at the latest by the middle of October. 
Time was when almost every grous: moor was let on lease of longer or shorter 
duration all the year round. An agreement of letting simply for the fashionable 
six weeks of the shooting season in Scotland was then something almost unheard 
of and very difficult to obtain. It was so because the year’s lease gave the 
Jandlord certain decided advantages which he does not have under the now more 
usual agreement for the season. Tie long lease compe led the shooting tenant to 
make payment of the rates and taxes, the keepers’ wages, the wages of the 
housekeeper in charge of the lodge all the year round, and many other claims 
that fall to be met by a yearly tenant under lease. But as rents increased, land- 
lords saw it to be an advantage in letting their lodges and shootings, particularly 
where the lodges happened to te their own mansion houses, to ask a lump 
sum simply for the months of Auzust and September, io include everything in 
the shape of yearly expenses such as those mentioned. This course relieved 
shooting tenants of all responsibility for lodges and shootings after they had left 
them. It also gave landlords the enjoyment ofa fair amount of sport after their 
lessees had gone South, = On many a No thern moor October shooting is by no 
means the worst of the season, and many large additions to the game books are 
made by landlords and :heir friends, or by keepers shooting for them, after the 
year’s rents have been earned and paid and the shooting tenants have 
relinquished possession. 

The arrangement to let and take only from season to season, usually ending 
with September, is therefore one that suits all parties, and it is no wonder that of 
recent years tt has become very popular with all kinds of grouse shooting 
tenants. One result of it is that such grouse bags as may have been made last 
week on Northern moors were, in nine cases out of ten, made by or for the 
landlords, and not by their shooting tenants. These bags may or may not have 
been large, but they are valuable. For grouse, despite freezing processes, are now 
much higher in price than they were in September, and the killing of them goes 
to swell the figures in the game books that help to let the moors in succeeding 
years. 

Despite all that can be said against it, sportsmen still persist in judging 
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the value of moors very much by the bazs they have yielded. But they are 
very often deceptive guides. Some moors yield half their bags at least every 
year it, October and November, long after the lessees of them have le:t 
Scotland. In such cases the bags for the year are no measure of the sport 
obtainable during the short tenancy ending with September, and it is scarcely 
fair to put them forward in describ ng the shootings to intending tenants who 
have no opportunities of inspecting t.e game books previous to contracting. On 
the other hand, it is rather hard upon lessors sometimes that through various 
causes smaller bags are made on their moors than they could properly have 
vielded. Many things besides bad shooting may prevent a tenant doing justice 
to the moor he has leased and sharing good results from it at the end of the 
season. But in such cases the lessors usually take care to mention the reasons, 
if they know them, which explain the smallness of the bags, even though such 
explanations may not always be accepted. There is no denying the advantage 
to lessors of large bags in the game books where shootings have to be relet, 
even though a good part of these bags may have been registered during ten days 
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HE very excel- 
lent news that 
we are at last 

to see that serious play 

called at present ‘‘ The 

Two Kinds of Women,” 

which we have been 

promised for so long by 

Mr. J] M. Barrie, has 

been published. It is 

. : a caustic comment on 

: the condition of our 

British stage that a literary giant such as the author of 
**A Window in Thrums” should have to wait so long. Mr. 
George Alexander had the play in his possession for a 
considerable time, and it was a _ matter of agreement 
between him and the author that this piece should be produced. 
But Mr. Alexander's arrangements were so many—and, if the 
truth be told, he was also probably a little afraid of the serious- 
ness of ‘‘ The Two Kinds of Women’’—-that he and Mr. Barrie 
amicably agreed to call the bargain off, and then the play was 
secured by that Napoleonic manager, Mr. Charles Frohman, 
who proposes to produce it at a special series of performances at 
the Duke of York’s Theatre early in the New Year. 

We trust sincerely that no other difficulties will supervene, 
and that we shall not again be disappointed. We know that the 
work is a very difficult one to cast, but then a man with the 
resources of Mr. Frohman can easily overcome such an obstacle 
as this. Weare always bewailing the fact that so few literary 
men write for the theatre. Yet here is one of the greatest of 
them—one, moreover, who has proved himself to be the possessor 
of that rare aptitude, a knowledge of the technique of the stage 


AT: THE: THEATRE 










and a sense cf dramatic 
fitness (qualities in 
which the average 
novelist, however 
eminent, is deficient)— 
who has had to wait 
month after month 
before his work is 
published. How can we 
expect him to maintain 
his enthusiasm for the drama under conditions such as these ? 
He might very sensibly say to himself: “If I write a novel, 
every publisher in London will rush to secure it. If I write 
a play I may be bandied from pillar to post. Novels are good 
enough for me.”’ Oh, for a State Theatre ! 

The ‘conflict’’ in Mr. Barrie’s piece arises from the 
developments of a Scots marriage, and the contrast between two 
women, one very young, both beautiful, temperamentally as far 
removed as the Poles. Tragic—tragic, that is, in tragedy’s 
modern sense, not necessarily gory and tremendous, but spiritually 
tragic in tone—Mr. Barrie’s play contains writing exquisite to 
read, whatever may be its dramatic effect, which one hesitates to 
define before it is seen and heard in drama’s proper place, the 
theatre. 

There’ is another example of the parlous state of our stage 
in the publication in book form of Mr. Stephen Phillips's tragedy, 
‘*Paolo and Francesca.”’ Mr. Alexander is credited with the 
intention of producing it; but we know that the play has been 
written a very long time, and it yet awaits its presentation on the 
stage. (This is not necessarily the fault of Mr. Alexander.) 
Yet it is full of beauty ; it reads as if it is full of drainatic beauty. 
It is a poem, such a poem as we seldom, very seldom, get 
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nowadays. And when one says that, oneis speaking of a standard 
far higher than that of ‘minor poetry,” which, for lack of a 
‘major poetry,’ at the present time is welcomed heartily as the 
best we are likely to get. 

‘** Paolo and Francesca” has been acclaimed by the literary 
critics; the dramatic critics, as usual, have to lag far behind. 
That is because a “ literary drama” has no real existence in 
England. And one need not be an adherent of the austere school 
of Mr William Archer to bewail this. They would have the 
drafma‘literature first and drama afterwards. To most of us this 
does not appeal. But when a play seems to be literature and 
dramatic too, it does seem hard that it should be shelved month 
after month. 

Her Majesty’s Theatre, one night in February next, will 
present such a dream of fair women as has probably never before 
been gathered together on the stage of a playhouse. The great 
beauties of the English aristocracy—and how beautiful the 
beauties of the English aristocracy are !—will join in a masque 
and a series of tableaux vivants, organised by Mrs. Arthur Paget, 
to raise money to swell the funds of the charities connected with 
the Guards on active service in South Africa. Mr. Louis N. 
Parker, graceful and gracious of pen, is writing the masque, 
‘* Peace and War”; Mr. Raymond Rose, the musical director of 
the theatre, is composing it; Mr. Percy Anderson is designing 
the costumes; and Mr. Tree is acting as metteur-en-scene. The 
‘‘ living pictures’’ will probably illustrate scenes in the lives of 
the great historic beauties of all countries. In the auditorium 
the massed bands of the Guards will play; the theatre will be 
converted into a flower garden, and, in the intervals, all the world 
and his wife will hold an informal reception. Nothing quite like 
this, so far as one can remember, has ever been seen within the 
walls of a theatre. 

For “A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” to be produced at 
Her Majesty's on January 1oth, Mr. Tree has engaged a bevy of 
beauty, which includes the stately Miss Julia Neilson, the 
majestic Miss Miriam Clements, the piquante Miss Sarah Brooke, 
and the plaintive Miss Dorothea Baird. With these will be allied 
Mr. Tree, Mr. Lewis Waller, Mrs. Tree, Mr. Mollison, and 
Mr. Franklin McLeay, surely a cast of wonderful potentialities. 
The scenic effects are to be of fairy-like beauty, a riot of fancy. 
Ballets, fairies flying from tree to tree, sprites, imps, ‘“‘ newts and 
blind worms,” will run hither and thither. Mendelssohn’s lovely 
music will help to captivate the ear. Pictures fading gradually 
from the view, translucent palaces, glittering with iridescent 
gems, are to hold the eye enchanted. An interval of rest will be 
provided in a scene which is to be a re uke to those who 
clamour against decorating Shakespeare with beautiful accessories 
—we are to have five minutes of Elizabethan baldness. ‘ This 
is a tree,” “this is a lion,” andso on. Faierie, fantastic, poetical, 
and alluring—these are the adjectives Mr. Tree will try to live 
up to in his Dream of a Midsummer Night. 

“The Lady of Ostend” has been revived at Terry’s Theatre, 


and is running merrily again. Mr. Weedon Grossmith, one of 


our funniest and most artistic comedians, has resumed his old 
character, and that alone makes the piece worth seeing. But it 
has many other attractions also to lovers of laughter. 

Miss Rosina Filippi, that charming and clever actress, who 
gives to each part she plays a keen observation and that great 
technical skill which hides all traces of art, has written a one- 
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act play, ‘‘In the Italian Quarter,” which precedes ‘‘ The Elixir 
of Youth” at the Vaudeville Theatre. Those qualities which 
make Miss Filippi a most artistic actress, are noticeable in her 
work as author. The little play has a quiet realism which is 
most effective. It is a story of low life she has to tell, of the love 
of an Italian organ girl for a cockney convict. This she invests 
with pathos and with truth. 

If it be true that Sir Henry Irving has suggested to Mr. 
Charles Frohman that he should send Mr. Gillette and the 
company playing ‘ Sherlock. Holmes” in America to our 
Lyceum, it would seem as if Sir Henry had abandoned his head- 
quarters next season; but we hope it is not true. We are all 
anxious to see Mr. Gillette and his play, but there are more 
theatres in London than the Lyceum, and there is only one Sir 
Henry Irving, whose reappearance in the adaptation of the 
German play dealing with the events which led to the Massacre 
of St. Bartholomew is being expectantly awaited. 

It is rumoured that Mr. Beerbohm Tree has commissioned 
a well-known writer to adapt “ Rienzi” for him. It is curious 
that this most dramatic subject has not, so far, been seen upon 
the stage. The late W. G. Wills certainly wrote a poetic drama 
of that name for Sir Henry Irving ; but for some r-ason or other 
the work was never produced. The character should suit 
Mr. Tree to a nicety. But once again we ask, What of 
Quasimodo? ‘Monte Cristo” has already been removed from 
his sphere of action, Mr. Tree not having taken up his option in 
the play which Mr. Henry Hamilton has written, and which has 
been secured by Mr. Kyrle Bellew. 

A more ridiculous scheme than that now being promulgated 
by the Actors’ Association could not be imagined. They want to 
make the profession of acting a close corporation, like that of the 
Bar and medicine. There is, if you please, to be an * examining 
board,” and a ‘‘pass” in that, together with three years’ 
experience on the stage, are to entitle an actor and actress to a 
fellowship and the privilege of placing “ F.A.A.” after their 
names, This is an excellent idea in theory, but in practice it is 
impossible. And for this reason: acting is not an art as music 
and painting are arts—and it may be noted that the value of a 
painter’s or musician’s work is absolutely unaffected by degrees 
or diplomas. Ask an artist what an ‘ R.A.” is worth to him. 
Acting is less an art than these, because success init depends far 
more on personality than skill or experience. Suppose managers 
were to bind themselves to engage none but Fellows. To-morrow 
a rival manager would secure the irresistible attraction of novelty 
in the shape of some young beginner who would draw all 
London—less, probably, because he or she was a good actor, but 
because of the possession of beauty and personal charm. How 
many managers—and the most distinguished managers, too— 
engage a player because his or her physique or individuality 
‘“fit’’ a certain part? ‘The question of skill and experience is 
quite a minor consideration. We do not want a dead level of 
mediocrity in the form of certificated examinees, Look at the 
Conservatoire in Paris; it is ruining the Comedie Frangaise, and 
it is rapidly losing its hold on the profession in France. 

Puasus. 
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O’er Field and. Furrow. 
“THE South Cheshire is a grass 
[ country only second to 
Leicestershire among all the 
countries of England. There is much 
pasture, each field of comparatively 
small acreage, and fences not too 
difficult for a trained hunter. But to 
ride over Cheshire with credit you 
must be careful to give the hounds 
plenty of room; nowhere, except with 
the Meynell, do the sound going and 
the small fences give the too eager 
sportsman such a chance of over- 
riding hounds; yet if you are reason- 
ably careful to observe the rules of the 
game you will nezd no more delightful 
country. The Cheshire is a fortunate 
hunt, lucky in its Masters, its hunt 
servants, and its laureate, whose appeal 
to all fox-hunters, put into the mouth of 
the old huntsman, might well, like 
Pole’s celebrated whist rhymes, be 
learned by heart and repeated as 
occasion offers : 
‘* Friends, gentlemen, fox-hunters, pray now 
Hold hard, let ’em make their own cast ; 
On! shame, if for lack of fair play now, 
Hard run they should lose him at last:’’ 
Not less fortunate is the Cheshire 
Hunt in its covert owners. At 
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Corbet’s favourite meets, it would be strange 
if riders so keen as Lord and Lady Chol- 
mondeley had not a good fox for the hounds 
when they come. 

Two characteristic sketches, THE Fie_p 
CrossiInG THE Deer Park BripGe and Tur 
DraTH OF A Fox in the Temple Gardens, accom- 
pany this article. The former picture needs but 
little save the colouring, which every sports- 
man’s imagination will supply : in the foreground 
the brown water, the russet grass, and, in the 
background, the trees on which the last red 
and gold leaves of autumn linger, and amid all 
the long line of red and black coated sportsmen 
winding along for all the world like a black- 
berry bramble in the early autumn. In the 
latter, the veteran Master watching the hounds 
eagerly breaking up a well-earned fox, and 
adding one more tothe recollections of sport which 
can hardly be surpassed by those of any living 
man. Hunting to those who love it never palls ; 
it brings health and happiness and leaves no 
vain regrets. The greatest run of the season, 
so far, has been with Lord Enniskillen’s pack, 
hunting the Northern Division of the country, 
and with which Fred Gosden carries the horn. 
A Cheshire man whom I had the good fortune 
io meet in the train was full’ of admiration 
of Wednesday's run, and of the way the 
hounds were handled. Thus I gleaned the outline of a fine 
run, which lasted nearly an hour: “ From Dunham Covert 
came a good fox. After riding for some time gradually our 
eye for country told us that hounds were swinging back 
towards the startirg point. Finding the pack pressing him 
too hard to allow of lingering, this gallant fox went straight 
away past but not through Newton, down past the late Master’s 
place at Ince, on to the Mersey Marshes. Now all but those 
who had bold horses had to drop back, for the ditches are big 
and deep, and not every horse will face them. The canal turned 
him, and again the puzzling country along the banks was before 
us. Few survived to the end, when who-whoop was sounded 
over the refuge, of the fox in the Wirral Harrier country, where 
foxhounds are not so often seen.” 

It is somewhat difficult to tell a story of failure, and Monday 
with the Quorn and Tuesday with the Cottesmore were marked 
in the first instance by the absence of scent, and in the second 
by the presence of fog. This was the second day’s hunting that 
the fog stopped last week. 

Aswarby Hall, Sir George Whichcote’s place, is as_ well 
known in the past and present of hunting as any country home 
in England. Yet I imagine that never before has it witnessed 
the meet of a pack of harriers and of the historic Belvoir in one 
week. Young Lord Exeter, who is a grandson of Sir Thomas 
Whichcote, is staying there with some thirty couple of harriers. 
He found the neighbourhood as full of hares as it has always 
been of foxes. Hare-hunting is, in recent days at all events, 
something of a novelty, and people seemed to enjoy themselves. 
That Sir George has a great stock of foxes we learned on Friday, 
when the whole morning was spent chasing them round and 


round the home coverts. It was a cold day, with a touch of 


frost in the air, but scent was poor early in the day; and as bad 
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scent makes bad foxes, so none of the Aswarby ones would go. 
It is noteworthy, however, that if you wait patiently after a 
change from warm weather to cold, hounds will often run 
hard in the afternoon. Osbournby was thus the starting 
point of a capital run, and those who had dropped behind 
to discuss the war or had got slack had to be content 
with a place far from the top of the hunt till hounds 
steadied to careful hunting near Aunsby. ‘The fox, however, as 
soon as he got a good start, waited as foxes that have been 
bustled at the start often will. Like us, perhaps, they like to 
take a pull to get their second wind. From Aisby it was clear 
by the way they ran that hounds were close to him. There was a 
refuge open at Culvertherpe, and there he was left. Lord 
Exeter, Major Longstaffe, and Mr. Cyril Greenall saw as much 
as anybody. The hunt horses seem to be better than ever 
this season, and not so much ‘above themselves’’ as they 
sometimes are. 

Having written of the Cheshire Hunt at the opening of 
this article, | was pleased to find a letter from a friend who hunts 
there and who has not been in luck so far. Thus he writes: 
‘‘ Do you remember Tom Rance in one of The Druid’s books ? 
There were very straightforward foxes in the Wrenbury country. 
Well, we dropped on to one of the old-fashioned out on Wrenbury 
Moors. As soon as the hounds were in he was out. Mr. John 
Hall and the Master, Lord Shrewsbury and Major Kearsley, 
were there when hounds came out. The hounds raced away 
over that beautiful line up to Cholmondeley. Not really easy 
going with the ditches and fences so well cleaned out and made 
up, but little wire, and the pace capital. The jumps are not 
large, but one is always in the air, and Lord Shrewsbury 
seemed to enjoy it as much as a run _ with the ball 
at polo. Twenty-five minutes it took to enable the fox 
to beat us, and he had to go 
fast, too. What scent there 
was! The very chorus the 
hounds raised when we went 
back to Wrenbury _ started 
away another fox; he looked 
a real beauty, but what could 
he do with hounds screaming 
at his brush but seek refuge in 
the first haven that came his 
way? Andto ground he went 
in a friendly stick heap. 
After the galloping of . the 
morning,a hunt from Baddeley, 
famous in our annals as_ the 
home of Mr. Wickstead and 
Mercury (see Egerton War- 
burton), was acceptable. It 
was no faster than the man 
with one horse could travel, 
and. yet never devoid of 
interest, as hounds worked 
forward steadily, tracing the 
sc ont, like ‘beagles, as ‘the 
seying ‘is, but I never can see 
that beagles, and we have 
some famous ones in Cheshire, 
hunt so. much closer than fox- 
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So much for Cheshire. Leicestershire last week yielded 
no sport. At Great Dalby the scent and the weather were about 
onapar. The Master, the huntsman, and the pack all tried their 
best to show sport, but without scent the best are powerless. 
Instead, we had to content ourselves with news. Mr. Fernie is 
to be married, and to Miss E. Hardcastle. The bridegroom 
to be is one of the most popular Masters of Hounds in 
England, and the young lady is an enthusiastic sportswoman, 
and has hunted over the South Quorn country since she 
first began to ride on a pony. Everyone in Leicester- 
shire will wish them joy sincerely. THE OL_p BERKSHIRE AT 
Tupney. ‘Ah, that is quite near! Let us go and see if 
Charlie Symonds will mount us, and then cut lectures and go.” 
Do undergraduates of to-day still say this, or something like it, 
when the Old Berkshire are at Tubney ? There are more shooting 
tenants than there used to be, but I fancy Mr. Dunn can 
always find foxes for his followers, and the whole country is 
delightful for sport. Than the Rosey Vale there is not a better 
hunting ground for a young man on a bold, stout horse in all 
the provinces. But there are many historic names connected 
with these Berkshire woods—Morrell, who was the best judge 
of a hound; Treadwell, a huntsman who slew more foxes than 
any man of his day; Tom Duffield, rough-tongued but keen ; 
Lord Craven, Charles Duffield, and many others, and the old 
farmer in the flat-crowned hat, who lived near Tar Wood. The 
last was alive a few years ago; I fear he must have joined the 
others ere this. I do not know if undergraduates hunt with the 
Old Berkshire Hounds; if they do not they omit a very 
important part of their university training. X. 











HAVE often drawn attention in these notes to the way in which the 

unfortunate owners of race-horses are robbed on all sides, It is they who 

provide the sport which amuses the public and enriches race-course 
companies, and yet everyone seems to look upon them as existing solely to be 
fleeced. By far the most glaring znd unwarrantab‘e instance of this is the fact 
that they are compelled to pay the officials of the race-meetings at which they 
run their horses. This is nothing short of monstrous, and it was therefore one 
of the most satisfactory events of recent years when Mr. James Lowther, in his 
speech at the Gimcrack Club dinner at York last week, told us plainly that this 
abuse is at last likely to receive the attention of the powers that be. What 
Mr. Lowther contends, and justly so, is ‘‘ That it is the duty of the executive 
responsible for the conduct of a race-meeting to provide their officials and 
remunerate them in an adequate manner,” in other words, that every executive 
ought to provide a proper staff of officials and pay them itself. This is only 
common-sense, and the wonder is that the present extortionate system has ever 
been tolerated. 

Another matter which might well engage Mr. Lowther’s attention is 
that of Messrs. Weatherby’s fees in connection with their Calendar and 
Stud Book. If it is considered justifiable that owners and breeders should 
be taxed in this manner, the proceeds should certainly go to the good of racing, 
instead of to the personal aggrandisement of the Messrs. Weatherby. In fact, 
the sooner both these—the A’acing Calendar and the Stud Book—become the 
property of the Jockey Club, as they ought always to have been, the better. 
There are two or three other matters in connection with the conduct of Messrs. 
Weatherby’s business which might also be looked into, but I doubt if any 
members of the Jockey Club have the courage to seriously interfere with 
the Old Burlington Street officials, who are their servants nevertheless, and 
for whose conduct they are morally responsible. 

As I have before remarked, statistics are dry things, though an exception 
must always be made in favour of those which afford the only reliable guide, 
namely, that afforded by results, as to the best methods of breeding winners. 
It is for this reason that I believe firmly in the late Mr. Bruce Lowe’s figures, 
which deal with the female lines in the Stud Book on the basis of tabulated 
results, and which are especially instructive at the close of every racing season. 
In the same way a study of the breeding of the winning stallions is both 
interesting and instructive ; as also is that of the pedigrees of the principal 
winners of the season. I propose, therefore, to say a few words on each of these 
subjects, namely, the most successful sires and dams, and a few of the principal 
winners of the season just past, from a breeder’s point of view, beginning with 
the stallions. 

Amongst these, Orme, by Ormonde out of Angelica, by Galopin, is more 
than £26,000 in front of his nearest rival, the 29 races won -by his 15 
winning children amounting to £46,703. That Orme was a great, though 
unluckly, race-horse, is known to everyone; let us look for a moment at his 
pedigree, and try to trace the causes for his even greater success as a sire. To 
take the male lines in his pedigree first, his four ancestors in the second remove 
are Bend Or, by Doncaster, son of Stockwell (Birdcatcher) ; Lily Agnes, by 
Macaroni, by Sweetmeat, with two strains of Blacklock, Galopin (Blacklock), 
and St. Angela, by King Tom, and straining back to Whisker. Thus through 
his sire lines he combines Birdcatcher, Blacklock, and Sweetmeat, one of the 
most successful combinations of the day, and strengthened in his case by a stout 
strain of Whisker, through King Tom. Now, Bruce Lowe long ago foretold 
that Ormonde would score his greatest successes with mares returning to’him a 
large infusion of his best sire blood, No. 7.: This is the case with Angelica, 
who, although of the No. sz sire family herself, is by Galopin 37 out of St. 
Angela 7. Thus we see that both by the strains of blood which he inherits 
through his male ancestors, and also by the figures, Orme was bound to make a 
great sire. 
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Second to the Senior Wrangler comes the recently de‘unct American-bred 
Sensation, by Leamington out of Sus.n Beane, by Lexington, with 20 wins 
worth £20,188. In tail male, this sire strains back to Sir Hercules, son of 
Whalebone, and sire of Birdcatcher, and Leamington’s sire Faugh-a-Ballagh, 
whilst his dam is by Lexington out of Sally Lewis, by Glencoe, Through 
Faugh-a-Ballagh and Lexington’s dam, AlicaCarneal, 72, he inherits plenty of 
sire blood, but is otherwise rather weak in it, and I look upon his success as 
being due more to Huggins’s skill as a trainer than to his own merits as a sire. 
It is worth noticing that his best winner, Democrat (413,000), is out of a mare 
by Rayon d'Or, 3, and straining back to Pocahontas, also of the No. 7 family, 
and Touchstone, +4, whilst she also gives him back two good strains of his own 
Glencoe blood. 

Of St. Simon, who comes third, with no less th:n 26 winners of 31 races, 
worth £17,505, it is needless to say much more than that he is an own brother 
to Angelica, whose pedigree has already been mentioned in dealing with her son 
Orme. In tail male he comes of the Blacklock family, with which he combines 
on his dam’s side the blood of the stoutly-bred King Tom, by Harkaway out of 
Pocahontas. Now, looking at the figures, we find that Galopin is strongly 
inbred to the No. 2 running family, on his sire’s (Vedette) side, whilst to 
compensate for this, through his dam, Flying Duchess, he gets no less than five 
representatives of the great sire families, in four removes only. There is no sire 
at the stud whose pedigree more completely bears out the soundness of Bruce 
Lowe’s figures, according to which St. Simon was bred to be a great race-horse 
and a great sire as well. Amongst his best winners this year have been 
Diamond Jubilee, £1,200; Manners, £2.785; Simondaie, 41,850; and 
The Gorgon, £1,928. His daughters will always be especially valuable 
for the stud. 

Royal Hampton, who comes fourth on the lst with 39 wins, of the value 
of £13,530, is the sire of Forfarshire, undoubtedly the best two year old of the 
year, and who is out of the St. Simon mare, St. Elizabeth. He is by Hampton, 
who represents the always successful cross of Touchstone on Stockwell, being 
by Lord Clifden, son of Newminster, out of Lady Langden, by Kettledrum, 
son of Stockwell’s own brother Rataplan, whilst his dam, Princess, belongs to 
the No. zz family, and is, moreover, by King Tom, 7. Hampton, of course, is 
sufficiently full of sire blood in himself to make good any deficiency in that 
respect in his mates, and his son, Royal Hampton, bred as he is, on his dam’s 
s.de as well, could hardly fail to be a great sire. Considering how full his 
pedigree is of No. 7 blood, it is easy to see why St. Simon mares suit him so 
well, especially as that horse’s daughters bring in another strain of King Tom to 
nick wich the same blood in his dam Princess. 

Donovan, by Galopin out of Mowerina, by Scottish Chief, is credited with 
30 wins worth £11,240, his best representatives being the two year olds 
O’Donovan Rossa, £3,781, and the Ascot Stakes winner, Tom Cringle, 41,880. 
His sire belongs, of course, to the Blacklock tribe, whilst his dam is by a 
Touchstone horse from a Birdcatcher mare. Donovan, therefore, is another 
representative of the Blacklock, Birdcatcher, and Touchstone combination. 
Galopin, as we know, is full of sire blood, and although Mowerina may not be 
so rich in it, her sire belongs to the No. z2 family, of which Galopin 
has no less than three strains, in his first four removes, whilst his dam is 
by Stockwell, 3. 

A very beautifully-bred horse is St. Serf, by St. Simon. out of Feronia, by 
Thormanby, her dam Woodbine, by Stockwell from Honeysuckle, by Touch- 
stone, and who is therefore yet another tail male descendant of Blacklock, 
straining back to Birdcatcher and Touchstone on the bottom quart~r of his 
pedigree. His sire is, of course, rich in sire figures, but Feronia, who | elongs to 
the No. & family herself, although inbred to the No. 7 family, through Wind- 
hound and Stockwell, is rather deficient in sire blood, and St. Serf is therefore 
always likely to do best with mares strong in sire figures, No. 37, in which he is 
strongest, both through his sire and dam, especially. Good old Hampton, who 
has had posthumous honours to the amount of £9,725, has been dealt with in 
treating of his son’s (Royal Hampton) pedigree. He represents the cross of 
Touchstone on Birdcatcher, and his extraordinary success as a sire was, no 
doubt, due to his being so rich in sire blood, and to his dam being so strongly 
inbred to the No. 7 family. His best winner was Merry Methodist, who 
Lelongs to the No. 72 family, to which Hampton strains back through Voltaire. 

Looking at Bend Or’s pedigree, we find it deficient in sire figures, but 
Vista is by Macaroni 74 from Verdure, by King Tom 3, and straining back to 
Newminster & Bona Vista, therefore, represenis the Stockwell on Sweetmeat 
cross, and for that reason will probably always do best with mares of Blacklock 
or Touchstone blood, such as Rose Madder, by Rosebery, dam of Bo..a Rosa, 
and Arcadia. dam of Cyllene, whose dam is by Hermit. Martagon is bred like 
Bona Vista, heing by Bend Or out of a Macaroni mare, but strains back on his 
lowest quarter to the Agnes family. This is the same cross that gave us 
Ormonde, and, like that great sire Martagon, who is deficient in sire figures, 
will always produce his best results with mares who are rich in them. A very 
stout-bred horse is Sheen, by Hampton (Touchstone on Birdcatcher) out of 
Radiancy, by Tibthorpe (Blacklock). He combines Touchstone with two 
crosses of Birdcatcher, through Rataplan and Stockwell, and one of Blacklock 
through Voltaire, and therefore ought to do best with mares who give him back 
his Birdcatcher blood, like Saltire, dam of Scintillant, or a strain of Sweetmeat, 
like Primrose Day, dam of Sherburn. Indeed, the last-named gives him back 
his Birdcatcher, Blacklock, and Touchstone blood as well. As has already 
been stated, Hampton is full enough of sire figures to do well with mares ol 
running blood, and Sheen’s dam, Radiancy, belongs to that very good running 
family, No. 2. Amphion’s pedigree cin hardly be called a taking one, seeing 
how closely inbred he is to Newminster, although this is fortified by: stout 
strains of Blacklock and Birdcatcher, through’ Voltigeur and Rataplan. His 
mates ought to be of stout descent, and to be rich in sire figures. .. Kendal, on 
the other hand, is a superbly-bred ‘horse, being by Bend Or out of. Windermere, 
by Macaroni from Miss Agnes, by Birdcatcher, and, therefore nearly own 
brother in blood to Ormonde, whose breeding has already. been dealt with. 

These are the first twelve in this year’s list of winning sires, an examination 
of whose pcligrees show's us two things, namely, that there iso such. successful 
combination, through the male lines, as that of Birdcatcher, Blacklock, and 
Touchstone, and also that, traced through the female channels, the more 
deficient any horse is in sire figures,-so much the richer in’ them ought the 
mares with whom he is mated to ‘be. The most successful lood of ‘all is that 
of Birdcatcher, which combines so Well with those of Blacklock, ‘Touchstone, 
and Sweetmeat, and a combination of all four, makes an’ ideal pedigree. 
Birdcatcher blood also bears very close inbreeding to, whilst the combination 
of Birdcatcher and Sweetmeat has also done very well during the season just 
past; but one other thing has also been abundantly proved, namely, that 
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however fashionably descended a horse may be through his male lines, 2nd 
however good a race-horse himself, he is absolutely certain to be a failure as a 
sire unless either he or his mates have a sufficiency of sire blood. In my next 
article I propose saying a few words about the sires of the most successful 
mares, and later on about the breedins of some of the most impor:ant winners 
of the season of 1899. 
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. SHE object of these notes is to draw the attention of their readers to 





anything worth noticing in the way of racing under National Hunt Rules, 

and especially to anything likely to throw light on events to come. 
With this idea in view it would be difficult to write anything worth reading of 
the past week’s sport. At Nottingham, on Tuesday, Montauk won the Welbeck 
Handicap Hurdle Race, as he was bound to do after his Sandown Park form, 
and he is, no doubt, the best timber-topper in training just now, though, as his 
connections had to buy their money by laying 6 to 5 on, there cannot have been 
much profit in the transaction. The Great Midland Handicap Steeplechase of 
two miles brought out last year’s Grind National winner, })-ogheda, the Sefton 
Steeplechase winner, Ilidden Mystery, Dead Level, Barcalwhey, and eight 
others, Drogheda, who looked well and started favourite, had won his race 
over the list fence, but he failed to give 13lb. to that smart five year old Hidden 
Mystery in the run home, and was beaten by four lengths. Considering the 
smart form shown by the winner at Liverpool, this was a good performance on 
Drogheda’s part, especially as two miles is nothing like far enough for him, and 
he will take a Jot of beating at Liverpool next March, unless he goes mysteriously 
lame again a few days before. 

There is really nothing to be said about the Leicester Meetinz, except that 
The Fad, who beat the Ke npton Park winner Spinning Boy and eight others in 
the Bentinck Handicap Ilurdle Race at Nottingham, followed this up by taking the 
December Handicap Hurdle Race on the first day of the meeting, and may be a 
useful four year old over sticks. On the second day the Sileby Handicap 
Steeplechase of three miles was won by Bloomer, who ran second to Shaker in the 
Great Sandown Steeplechase.” One does not usually expect to see good-class 
horses running at Plumpton, and yet it was there that we got shout the best 
sport of last week. Mack Briggs, who won the December Selling Steeple- 
chase, was sold for 85 guineas only, aid if that be all he is worth, what can 
be the value of those that finished behind him at Nottingham and Sandown 
Park? I think this pretty well shows what National Hunt racing has come to. 

That good-looking impostor St. George, who started favourite for the 
Hassocks Handicap Steeplechase, niturally finished nowhere, although he had 
condescended to win a race at Portsmouth, and the winner turned up in the 
well-bred Royal Tyrant, by Beauclerc, whose victory enhances the form of 
Yorkmint, who beat him out of sight at Newmarket. Taken altogether, | 
cannot see anything worth remembering in connection with last week’s racing, 
except that Montauk has probably come back to his best form, and that 
Drosheda will soon be worth following. On the other hand, it would probably 
be a mistake to place too much reliance on any of the form we have seen this 
season as yet. It would be impossible to say for certain what will run at 
Lingfield to-morrow (Friday), or which of the various runners are likely to be 
backed by their stables, Lut Lord Arravale and Swaledale might both win races 
if they have not earned penalties and are fancied. With a run, Marauder ought 
to take the Maiden Hurdle Race, and Breemount’s Pride the Clewer Steeplechase, 
at Windsor on Saturday. 

To those who knew and enjoyed National Hunt sport, the steeplechasing 
branch of it especially, some thirty years ago, it is a deplorable sight to witness 
the depth of decadence to which it has now sunk. National Hunt flat races 
I never looked upon as a serious feature of the sport, and their uses could be 
much better supplied on enclosed courses by the newly-sanctioned welter flat 
races, whilst the restoration of the old-fashioned flat races for bona fide 
hunters would be warmly welcomed at cousiry meetings. As to hurdle racing, 
although we used once to see a far better class of horse put to the game than is 
the case now, this form of racing will no doubt maintain its popularity as a 
means of enabling bad flat racers to earn their corn, and as a medium for 
gimbling. As a stepping stone to better things, namely, racing over a country, 
it no doubt has ifs uses, but as a sport ‘a itself it has always seemed to me more 
or less contemptible, and I cannot see any reason why it should not be confined 
tv three and four year olds. 

The life and soul of the sport is most unquestionably steeplechasing, and 
that has practically ceased to exist. That is to say, there is now no natural 
steeplechasing, whilst the people with whom the sport originated, namely, 
hunting men and country folk, take little or no interest in the artificial business 
which has in these days taken its place. In the old days most of the best 
steeplechasers were bred in the country districts by farmers and hunting-men 
simply for that particular purpose. They learnt the trade in the hunting-field, 
and usually had their first public trial at some local steeplechase meeting over a 
natura/l \ine of country. Neither artificial courses nor artificially-schooled horses 
will ever give us the sport that we used once to see over the old natural countries, 
which have now been made impossible by the National Hunt Rule necessitating 
all steep'echase courses being artificially made on the same ‘ .t-and-dried 
pattern. For instance, take the old Rugby course of twenty years ago, with its 
big, grow’ng blackthorn fences, and the same track now, with the old fences cut 
down between the flags and the space filled with sloping artificial obstacles, 
made of gorse, and hardly so big as regulation hurdles. 


The real facts, which so few people seem to understand, are that, under the’ 


existing rules, #a¢wra/ steeplechasing is impossible, and that all steeeplechase 
courses must be artificial. That this is inevitable on most enclosed courses, 
those near big towns especially, is obvious; and the make-believe business, 
no doubt, has its uses—it provides sport for the holiday-makirg townsfolk, 
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finds employment for a certain cliss of horse, and envhles the layers of odds 
to grow fat. But why should not the real thing be allowed to exist 
side by side with the imitation, for the benefit of those who prefer it, 
and as was once the case, before the National Hunt Ru'e as to fences 
put an end to all natural steeplechase courses? There is now a very general 
and growinz demand on the part of the hunting interest for a restoration of its 
old hunt steeplechases, over natural lines of fair hunting country, undesecrated 
by the foot-rule or the pruning hook of the National Hunt authorities. This 
demand has, up to now, found an insufficient vent in the so-called point-to- 
point steeplechases, but these, it is now recognised, can never attan to any 
degree of popular.ty or success under the existing restrictions of the National 
Hunt Committee. Should this body have the sense to see it, here is a chance 
of restoring the old style of steeplechasing over real fences. This could go on 
simultaneously with the artificial form of the sport, the one for the amusement of 
the country-folk, and the other for the edification of townspeople, whilst that it 
would not only give us better sport and better horses in itself, but also have a 
distinctly reviving effect on steeplechasing generally, there is not the slightest 
doubt. 


The Kien Denier Sales. 


C UITE the most interesting event of last week in the racing world was 
©, the dispersal of an enormous quantity of bloodstock at the annual 

Newmarket sales. Whether or not these were satisfactory depends on 
whether they are regarded from a buyer’s or a seller’s point of view. There 
was, of course, plenty of money for the best lots, but with these exceptions 
prices ruled low, and, as is usual at Newmarket sales, a man with a couple of 
thousand pounds in his pocket might have !ormed the nucleus of a very useful litt'e 
training stable or breeding stud. On the first day buyers were especially shy, 
and it was a long time before any one of them plucked up courage to go to 
more than 50 guineas for anything. At last Mr. Kincaid came to the rescue 
hy bidding 650 guineas and 380 guineas for two two year olds—one by 
Saraband out of Gaillardia, by Galliard, and the other by Fernandez out of 
The Blythe, by Hermit, and therefore own brother to La Uruguaya. Then 
we went back to ‘*tenners” and ‘ ponies,” and in one case to a “fiver,” 
un'il Mr. Abe Bailey’s horses in training came into the ring. Of these 
Mr. Gilpin, who does not make many mistakes, bought Mount Prospect 
very cheaply indeed for 1,400 guineas, whilst he cannot have giv. n too 
much for Prince Barcaldine at 350 guineas. That beautifully-bred four year old 
Galashiels, by Galopin out of Thebais, by Hermit, made 410 guineas, and 
Mr. Houldsworth got 500 guineas, 510 guineas, and 520 yuineas for three nice 
young Springfield mares. 

That Sir J. B. Maple must often, during the season just past, have 
regretted letting Forfarshire, by his own horse Royal Hampton cut of a 
St. Simon mare, slip through his finsers as a yearling, goes without saying, and 
that he now means to breed another of the same sort for himself was shown by 
his anxiety to buy St. Simon mares at these sales. Thus on Tuesday he 
secured Libation, by St. Simon out of Chiinti, by Canary, and covered by 
Sheen, son of Hampton, for 450 guineas ; Vespers, by the same sire out of La 
Cloche, by Hermit, and covered by Martagon, for 300 guineas; and Cimiez, also 
by Galopin’s best son, out of Antibes, by Isonomy, and covered by Carbine, for 
2,400 guineas. The same gentleman also got a bargain when he bid 
1,000 guineas for Galata, by Galopin out of Pame'a, by Hampton, and covered 
by Martagon. Her foal will be worth nearly all the money if it is born alive. 
That good judge Count Lehndorff gave 1,150 guineas for Gold Dream, by 
Bend Or out of Crucible, by Rosicrucian, and covered by Ayrshire ; and Mr. 
Douglas Baird probably got a bargain when Lesbos, by Roval Hampton out of 
lerne, by Hermit, and covered by Florizel I1., was kn »cked down to him for 
1,700 guineas. These three good mares were the property of the late Mr. 
John Gretton, amongst whose two year olds the brown colt by M guel out of 
Aurora, by Uncas, went to Mr, Gilpin for 2,000 guineas. Men and horses 
come and go and the years fly by so swiftly that the successes of the Grettons 
and the Grahams of Yardley, with whom they were so closely connected on 
the Turf, are almost forgotten now. Mr. Kaird Hay got 1,000 guineas for the 
four year old Gyp, by Grafton out of Phantassie, by Isonomy ; and M. Michael 
Ephrussi gave 1,450 guineas for Mr. Douglas Baird’s well-bred colt Brio, of the 
same age, by Galopin out of Briar-root, by Springfield ; though cheaper than 
either of these, probably, was Mr. P. C. Patton’s two year o'd Corblets Bay, by 
Chittabob out of Lauretta, by Petrarch, and bred by Mr. Waring at the Beenham 
House Stud, at 1,650 guineas. 

Business was decidedly brisker on Wednesday, though M. Blanc got a 
decided bargain in that fine mare Airs and Graces, winner of list year’s Oaks, 
by Ayrshire out of a Camballo mare, for 3,000 guineas; and Eager, the 
speediest horse in training, ought certainly to have made more than the 3,500 
guineas that Mr. Gilpin paid for him. Count Lehndorff was again to the fore, 
giving 1,650 guineas for Unorna, by Galopin out of Primavera, by Springfield, 
and covered by Isinglass ; and 1,050 guineas for Lady Flippant, by St. Simon 
out of Gay Duchess, by Rosicrucian, and covered by Orvieto. Better than 
either, however, I liked Blue Tint, by Chittabob out of Mezzotint, by Coeruleus, 
and therefore a granddaughter of Angelica, who is in foal to Marco, and who 
was well bought by Count Czapary for 1,100 guineas. Sir J. KB. Maple 
secured another St. Simon filly in Alt Na Bea out of a Scottish Chief mare, for 
which he had to bid up to 1,000 guineas, and Captain Machell gave 500 guineas 
for Ravenshead, a good-looking yearling by Ravensbury. 

A feature of Thursday’s proceedings was the sale of ‘“‘ Mr. Jersey’s ” horses 
in training, though they realised shocking prices, such of them as were sold, that 
is to say ; and equally poor was the business done in connection with the late 
Robert Peck’s Howbury Stud. For that beauti‘ully-bred sire Janissary, sire of 
Jeddah, winner of the Derby, 5,000 guineas was bid, but twice that was wanted 
to buy him, and I believe he will stand at Howbury next season. For the 
remainder. of the stud the bidding was very slack, and prices terribly 
disappointing. 

The stallion El Diablo, by Robert the Devil out of Tantrum, by Lord 
Lyon, went for 450 guineas, and that nice young St. Simon horse Perigord 
was simply given away at 560 guineas. This was the worst sale of the 
week, having regard to the quality of the lots offered. 

Ou Friday Mr. J. E. Platt’s heavily-engaged two year olds failed to change 
hands, and will, I believe, be sent to Foxhill to be trained. That there are one 
or two good ones amongst them is certain. Among others Esmeralda II,, by 
Rightaway, dam by Galopin out of Braw Lass, and Swears, by Laureate IT. out of 
Cerisette, by Galop'n, were well sold to Mr. L. McCreery at 670 guineas and 
460 guineas respectively, whilst Count Czapary gave 1,500 guineas ‘or 
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Sir Samuel Scott’s History, by Hampton out of Isibelle, by Isonomy, and Lord 
Penrhyn went to 1,350 guineas for the three year old Wild Rose gelding, by 
The Weaver. 

The beautifully-bred Giganteum, by Bend Or out of Tiger Lily, by 
Macaroni, and therefore own bro:her to Martagon, and a sire of winners, 
went for 40 guineas oniy, Mr. McCreery being the purchaser, and I 
wonder thit Mr. Snarry made up his mind to let him go. The lots that I 
have mentioned in this short article are those that made the b-st prices, and 
will probably ! e heard of again, but there was a quantity of good stock simply 
given away, and the Newmarket December sales of 1899 were probably more 
satisfactory to buyers than to sellers. Ourpost. 


The Manor House. 


Tuis garden of repose and calm, 
Of shady lawns and distant views, 
Has filled my being with the balm 
Breathed out by venerable yews. 


The boughs are clothed in honey-gold, 
And copper-red in Autumn mist ; 
The creepers hang with fold on fold 
In scarlet garlands, Autumn-kist. 
All yesterday no wind or cloud 
Disturbed a day of perfect blue ; 
The trees seemed murmuring aloud, 
And Autumn roses bloomed anew. 
And all about this glade and wood, 
Of old, the Roman moved and talked ; 
We roamed to where his villa stood, 
And trod the pavement that he walked. 
These early days of warm November, 
The world with silent poetry fill. 
Dear friends, I always shall remember 
This garden so divinely still. 
November, 1899. Neu) 
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DUCK SHOOTING EXTRAORDINARY, 

[To THE Epiror oF ** COUNTRY LIFE.’ 
StR,—In common with all your readers who are keen on sport and natural 
history, I have been scanning with the greatest interest your ‘‘ read ng from the 
sky ” of the flight of mixed wild duck passing overhead shown in the numler of 
December 9th. So far as I can make out from a careful survey with a 
magnifying lass the birds are common wild duck and teal, with, perhaps, some 
widgeon, though the birds which appear to be widgeon may be only wild duck 
fl.ing on ahigher plane of air. I have long wished to see such an instantaneous 
yel permanent reading of the flight of wild ducks, for the following reason : It 
has been commonly held by sportsmen that the smallest of the ducks, the teal, 
flies fastest. In a discussion which took place quite recently in the columns of 
the /ve/d this view was by inference generally held. Last spring, before the 
ducks left for the North, I was engaged in some rather difficult and not wholly 
successiul efforts to take the actual time of the flight of many kinds of wild- 
fowl on a preserved lake. The results of the timed observations I hope 
to publish later. But during the days which I spent at this very interesting and, 
to borrow vour phrase, very sporting ‘‘ shooting,” I had many opportunities, not 
only of taking the ‘‘ times” of different kinds of birds, but of comparing the 
speed at which several kinds of birds ‘‘ did” certain distances. What I did see 
many times over was evidence that the ordinary speed of teal, widgeon, and 
common wild duck is identical, and also that when flying at best pace the teal 
is, perhaps, a little slower than a widgeon. The first was shown thus. In flying 
up and down the lake the teal flew with the widgeon and duck, and actually 
made p.rt of the same V as the widgeon, flying not only at the sime speed, but 
as part of the same ‘‘ formation.” Comparative maximum speeds are impossible 
to estimate. But I imagine that if a bird is fiying for its life it goes its best pace. 
A peregrine falcon chased a mob of teal and widgeon. The first bird it came up 
with and caught—afterwards letting it go—was.a teal. I concluded, therefore, 
that if this bird was not a wounded one, the teal flew rather the slower at top 
speed. —C. J. CORNISH. 

DESTROYING CATERPILLARS ON GOOSEBERRY BUSHES. 

(To THE EpITorR oF ‘*CouNtRY LIFE.”] 

S1r,—I should be much obliged if you would tell me how to exterminate the 
caterpillar which comes on goos:berry bushes, as last summer the trees were 
stripped quite bare of their leaves, and we have had them on and off for many 
years. This winter I put seaweed on the roots, and another time a bush of 
gorse in flower was put on the trees in the spring, which was supposed to 
draw the caterp llars on to it. I am having the roots exposed at present for the 
frost to kill the grub, and have found a small yellow slug among the roots. 
Has that anything todo with the caterpillars? ~Hoping you will forgive me for 
troubling you.—E. B. J. 

[There are two quite distinct pests that attack gooseberry bushes in the 
way you describe. One (and this is the more injurious of the two) is the grub 
of the gooseberry siw-fly (Nematus Ribesi), the other being the caterpillar of 
the magpie moth (Abraxus grossulariata). Both, curiously enough, are of a pale 
colows, spotted with black, but the spots on the latter are much larger, and if 
the two were seen they could not be mistaken for one another. The former 
makes its chrysalides in the soil under the bushes, at a depth of rather more 
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than 3in, from the surface, so that if you were to remove about qin. of the soil 
from under the bushes any time lefore the spring, and destroy the chrysalides 
that are in it by burning it or placing it where poultry could pick it over, you 
should be free from an attack next year, unless some of the flies from a 
neighbour’s garden pay you a visit. If more convenient, you might bury the 
soil about a foot deep, making the earth firm above it, the object being to 
prevent the saw-flies being able to come to the surface when they leave the 
chrysalides in the spring. Fresh soil should be used to replace that taken 
away. The caterpillars of the magpie moth pass the winter under dead leaves, 
rubbish, stones, etc., or in cracks in the soil. Nothing under which they can 
hide should be left near the bushes, and any dead leaves that do not fall with 
the others should be picked off and burnt, as they may contain caterpillars. 
The small slug you found has nothing to do with either of these insects. 
Exposing the roots of the bushes will not affect the insects, as it is surprising 
that frost has little effect upon them.— ED. ] 
A HALF-TAMED FOX. 
[To rHE Eprror oF ‘Country LIFE.” 

Sir.—I am enclssing’a photograph, which I took of my sister and her fox, 
which I thought might be of interest. The fox was fairly tame, but one night 
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escaped, and for a fortnight after,ards came and barked in the early morning 
under my sister’s window. We never succeeded in catching it, and it was 
eventually run over by a train.—-MARY Davy, 


KINGFISHERS AT PLAY. 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘*CouNntTRY LIFE.” ] 
S1r,—Your note on the wild ducks on the Thames, at Nuneham Lock, mentions 
the fact of the general increase of wild birds proper t» the River Trames. One 
sunny morning in November, long after the boating public had left the river, I 
had the pleasure of seeing a display of plumage and colour in our native wild 
birds which could scarcely have been beaten in a Brazilian forest. Kingfishers 
are now protecied by the County of Oxford as well as by the Thames 
Conservancy, and have greatly increased in numbers. But they are still shy, 
and while the river season lasts keep by preference to the backs of the osier- 
beds and lines of pollards. When the river is quiet they grow bold and tame. 
On this particular morning no less than seven were enjoying the bright 
November sun in a way more like a brood of swallows or swifts than the sny 
but splendid halcyon. Otherwise it was appropriate enough, for it was a realiy 
‘*halcyon day,” a bit of summer set into the misty month. The whole seven 
were flying up and down, chasing each other round a pool and under a bridge, 
utiering shrill cries, their sapphire and emera'd gleaming in the sun. Then 
five settled on a piece of barn-shedding, while two hovered like kestrels over 
the pool. One of these birds plunged into the stream and rose with a fish, 
which it instantly carried to the other bird, and, as it still hovered, put it into its 
beak. The pair then flew to a willow further down the river, where we will 
hope that the breakfast, so prettily caught and presented, was sha:ed equally 
between the donor and receiver. — THAMES. 
SINGING FROM NOTE IN VILLAGE SCHOOLS. 
[To THE Eprror oF “ CountTRY LIFE.”] 

S1r,—One would think, from reading your article under the above heading in 
your issue of November 18th, that it is a very rare thing indeed to find singing 
taught by note in village schools. ‘*The masters go for the sixpences,” you 
say, ‘‘ and regard the shillings as something altogether beyond the requirements 
of the inspector and the parts of humble scholirs.” I ventare to say that 
singing by note, either sol-fa or old notation, is taught in most village schools. 
I have no recent Blue Book by me, but in 1895 singing by note was tausht 
in 15,405 departments, representing an average attendance of 2,500,794 
children, while the average taught by ‘‘ ear” was 502,799. Since 1895 I have 
no doubt a still greater number of schools have taken up singing by note. All 
honour to you for advocating the cause of music in our villages ; but when you 
consider that the majority of children in country schools leave before they are 
thirteen years of age, I think you will admit that their opportunisies for learning 
to sing by note must be very small indeed.’ It is not the fault of the teac.iers, 
but of the system which allows children at the present time to leave school in 
nertly every country district as soon as they reach the age of eleven years.— 
HERBERT Wat's, Ha-lemere. 





To THE Epiror oF ‘* COUNTRY LIFE.” 
S1r,—One of the managers of my school called my attention to your late 
article on ** Singing from Note in Village Sch ols,” and he seemed to think that 
you must have been wrongly informed on the sulject. I was of the same 
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opinion, too, after having read your article. For the past ten y.ars I have been 
earning ‘*‘ the shilling per head ” for teaching the note singing, and as far as my 
experience and knowledge of country schools go, and especially in this district, 
I know that the old system of teaching singing is nearly, if not totally, obsolete. 
The inspectors in this part of the country expect on their visits the children to 
sing at sight an exercise, previously unseen, in two voice parts, if possible. I 
may point out, too, that this exercise must be a complete song tune—not simply 
a collection of mere notes placed haphazard. I am surprised at what you tell us 
of the Norfolk Rural Teachers only now taking up the intelligent method, and 
am inclined to think you have been erroneously informed. A VILLAGE 
SCHOOLMASTER, near Southampton. 

[We are very glad to receive the assurances that teaching from note is more 
common than we had ventured, from our own experience, to hope. We could 
only wish that the figures quoted by our correspondent from Haslemere gave 
any just idea at all of the percentage of children w!o leave school with any 
practically use ul idea of singing from note.—Ep. ] 
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MR. RHODES’S LION. 

(To THE Epiror or ‘*Counrry LIFE.”] 
Sik,—The accompanying photograph is that of the young lion lately presented 
by Mr. Rhedes to the Zoological Gardens at Pretoria, which, as will be 
remembered, was promptly returned by the Transvaal Government, who objecied 
to take a present from one who is by no means a fersona grata in their eyes. 
The little animal was, therefore, returned to his former quarters, where he 
was a petted plaything and an object of great interest to the many visitors at 
Groote Schuur. He has now been presented to the Zoological Gardens in 
London, —L. G. 


FLOWERS IN DECEMEER. 

[To tHE Epiror oF ‘*Country LIFE.”] 
Six,—TI thought your readers might be interested in the list of plants in bloom 
here on December Ist out of doors, Heliotrope, plenty of blossom ; roses, 
violets, white French daisies, geraniums, ivy-leaf variety ; dahlias, borage, 
hollyhock, Tropzolum tuberosum, the kind with the potato-like root ; 
African marigolds, chrysanthemums, yellow jasmine, and abutilons. I think 
heliotrope and dahlias are very unusual in December. We had a sharp frost 
on the night of the 2nd inst. which killed them.—H. T. R., Grove Hill, 
Tunbridge Wells. 


TREATMENT OF FIGS OUT OF DOORS. 
[fo THE Epiror oF ‘* Country LIFE.”] 

Sik,—Can you give me any information in your very interesting paper 
as to the proper treatment of fig trees. I have made many enquiries 
from those who should know, and their opinions are so conflicting that I 
am at a loss to know what to do. I have always understood that rich 
feeding und unlimited moisture were desirable, but a well-known fruit grower 
recently told me that this was not the case, and that a poor soil, with plenty 
of lime or chalk, and a dry situation were the best. Another well-known raiser 
of fruit trees told me that the young growth should be kept pinched back 
to three leaves or so during the summer, while the gentleman previously alluded 
to says that this treatment would be fatal to fruit bearing. I have an old tree 
against a south wall in a very warm sheltered position, but it has seldom more 
than one or two fruits come to perfection each season, although there are dozens 
of small fruits which never come to anything. Most of the wood is old and 
very thick, and should be thinned out, I think.—E. C. E. 

[Fig trees require very different treatment to that required for other fruits. 
The advice given you is quite correct in its way; but you must remember 
that the same advice that applies to pot trees will not suffice for those upon 
walls, You must steer a middle course. It would be fatal to stop all shoots 
at the third leaf; but in the case of bushes under glass this is necessary. Your 
course is to train in every year a sufficient quantity of young shoots so that you 
can cut out a number of the old ones. The fig fruits upon the points of the 
new wood made the: previous season, that is, in the case of trees on walls, 
but with pot trees two crops are easily obtained by pinching the first growths, 
as others form fruit. In the case of wall trees, stop what are called the 
breast shoots, that is, those that come straight from the old wood. Stop these 
short, as they form what are called terminal fruiting-spurs, but the best fruits are 
produced on the longer shoots of upright growth. These must have space to get 
well matured for next season’s fruiting. In your case a rich root-run would 
mean a crowd of fat wood and no fruits ; it is fatal to fruit production to give 
fig trees a rich root-run and unlimited feeding ; but, of course, starvation 
is not desirable. . In the first place, you must get your tree full of fruit, and then 
give plenty of food. The usual way is either to frequently root-prune, or, wat 
is better, to confine the roots to a limited sphere, to provide ample time for 
promoting 4 firm or fruit growth (not rank, soft wood). In your case, our 
advice would be to cut out next March a good portion of the old useless wood ; 
nail in the young shoots at from 6in. to gin. apart, or more; stop hard back 
the growth cailed breast wood; cut the roots at a distance of 1yd. from the 
bole of the tree by making a trench 3ft. deep; fill this trench with lime or 
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chalky materials, well rammed down, and keep the wood well stopped in 
summer; only allow one shoot from each fruity branch, and this from the 
base, for next year’s crop; do not stop this, and feed freely with liquid manure 
when the fruits are set.—ED. | 


THE SORROWS OF THE SEAL. 

[To THE EDITOR oF ‘COUNTRY LIFE.”’] 
Sir,—I should be glad if you would permit me through the medium of your 
columns to appeal especially to your women readers upon a subject which ought 
to awaken the tenderest sympathies of every true woman’s nature—I refer to 
the fashion of wearing sealskin, a material which can only be obtained at the 
cost of terrible suffering to the animals from whose bodies it is taken. In a 
review of a new pamphlet on this subject by Mr. Joseph Collinson, of the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, which appearsin the Court Czrcular 
of November 11th, it is stated that ‘‘ unnecessary cruelty is indeed practised in 
the procuration of sealskin _‘It is harrowing to read that when seal-pikes are 
used the first blow does not kill the seal. The story told by Captain 
Borchgrevink—quoted in Mr. Collinson’s pamphlet—lends weighty support to 
the implication referable to Mrs. Ormiston Chant, in her denunciation of cruel 
fashions, that ‘a dark shadow hangs over the fascinating, beautiful sealskin 
jacket’—a shadow of unutterable cruelty, which ought to be: cleared away.” 
Apart from the clubbing and skinning, pelagic sealing means the death of not 
less than 400,000 breeding seals, the starvation of 300,000 pups, and the 
destruction of 400,000 pups still unborn. Can anything be more pitiful than 
this condemnation of thousands of young pups annually to an agonising death ? 
Those who have visited the Alaska Fishery state that the cry of the young, bereft 
of their mothers and left to starve to death upon the frozen snows, is most 
melancholy. The seal is an animal of high physical rank, and there is no 
animal on land or water which exhibits a higher order of instinct, which, it is 
said, closely approaches human intelligence. The maternal feeling is very strong 
in the seal, The ruthless ill-treatment of this animal is, therefore, a special 
horror. I do not know how far it can be possible for the powers to, combine to 
give the seals protection, or whether self-interest may not, before it is too late, 
bring about a general extension of the close season that would secure the 
protection of mother seals until the offspring were able to care for themselves ; 
but of one fact I am sure—if every woman gave up wearing sealskin the awful 
horrors of the trade would cease. Kindly allow me to add that a free copy of 
Mr. Collinson’s pamphlet can be had from the publishers, 53 and 54, Chancery 
Lane, London.—MAnDGE BLAKE. 


A GOOD MORNING. 
(To THE Epiror oF ‘‘CountTRY LIFE.”’] 
Sir,—The photograph I send of grouse is, like most photographs of shooting 
subjects in England, chiefly of interest to those who were present at the time. 
The bag represented in the photograph was made before lunch on one of the 
Yorkshire moors. We started alter the usual early breakfast, having a long 
drive up the valley till we arrived at the pony rendezvous ; here those who 
preferred it gut out and rode across the moor, though one or two generally took 
it easy in the carriage. Half-an-hour’s ride brought us to the appointed meet, 
where we found Tom and the under-keepers, together with loaders and dogs, all 
ready for us. The country round here is strangely cut up, and the hills tunnelled 
by lead mines, some of which have produced fortunes and are now exhausted, 
others still working. Half-an-hour’s walking across the heather brought us to 
our butts, our host with his usual modesty putting himself in the worst butt ; 
he always does this, but by no means always produces the least number of birds ; 
though over seventy, he can give most of us ‘‘ points” in shooting. A short wait, 
and presently the birds begin coming, at first two or three stragglers, then some 
good coveys, until finally they fairly swarm over the guns, and the shooting 
becomes general all along the line. The drive lasts about thirty minutes, till the 
beaters come up to the guns, when we take out cartridges and collect the slain ; 
the birds killed near the butts are soon collected, but those which dropped behind 
in the gully take more time. However, with the help of Jet, Rachel, and Ne‘l, 
three of the best retrievers I have ever seen, they are soon accounted for, and 
the score for each butt has now to tally with total collected—a good test of the 
veracity of the gunners. Two more such drives before lunch, and our bag, as 
represented, totalled 175 brace. After a frugal lunch, finishing up with some 
specially dainty sandwiches devised by our thoughtful hostess, we start again, 





but the wind had risen, and spoilt our chance of making a record. The last diive 
should have been good for 100 brace—-we Lad been driving birds into it all day, 
and it was fairly crammed. As the beaters came on the air seemed black with 
grouse, but it was no guod, they could not face the gale, which swept them back 
in hundreds over the beaters’ heads. However, we had a capital day, our bag 
being 255 brace, and every prospect of as good a day on the same ground next 
week.—C. H. C. 





